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By CHARLES E. BISH 


“A HUNDRED MEN will sharpen their 
swords . . ., yet thousands will fail to whet 
their wits, leaving them to rust in idleness,” 
said Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi more than 
a century ago. In school or out of school, 
good minds must be challenged or they will 
rust. This is our focus of concern, not just 
since Russia sent her Sputnik into space in 
October, 1957, but before. The more vocal 
critics of public education have been saying 
that the “vested interests” of education were 
willingly, if not willfully, “striking an aver- 
age,” and that mediocrity, rather than the 
“pursuit of excellence,” was the order of the 
day. 

During the last year, the picture has been 
changing. Conferences, projects, studies, re- 
search—all point toward closing the gap in 
the continuum of educational challenge 
and opportunity. Through these measures 
attempts are being made to provide spe- 
cially designed programs to enable the 
academically talented pupil to reach his 
maximum development under and within 
the aegis of the public school. 

Unfortunately, research and program de- 
velopment take time, even at best. And, 
equally unfortunately, in many areas, the 
“at best” is not operating, and for what 
appear to be quite understandable and, in 
some instances, very sound reasons. In some 
communities, sheer pressure of increasing 
enrollments in the school system each year 
creates problems of school construction and 
teacher recruitment so that the administra- 
tive staff and/or school board have little 
time or effort left to be expended on special 
programs for the talented. In other systems, 


the financial support may not be available 
for the necessary personnel for the some- 
what smaller classes and the enrichment ma- 
terials required for an effective program for 
talented students. 

In still other communities, there may be 
a lack of awareness on the part of the board 
of education—perhaps even on the part of 
the professional leaders—that there is a 
need for special attention to the problem of 
providing for talented youth. There may be 
no actual realization that the talented pupil 
really cannot shift for himself. Thus, for 
these or other reasons, in some schools too 
little is being done. 

Initiating the necessary study; develop- 
ing a policy; designing a program; gaining 
the support of the community; providing 
for identification, special scheduling, and 
guidance; and implementing the program 
in terms of space, personnel, equipment, 
and supplies—these define the job and pre- 
scribe the work to be done if we would 
provide for teaching the talented. 

Until a systematic program can be de- 
veloped—until then—what? This is the ques- 
tion that every teacher faces as he stands 
before the pupils assigned to his room. 
And these are some of the questions which 
then inevitably confront him: 

(1) How can I be sure who has the talent? 

(2) With what can I combat the anti- 
intellectual attitudes which seem to char- 
acterize the climate of the school, the com- 
munity, and, at times, my class? 

(3) What will happen if all of us—teach- 
ers, parents, and other “interested parties” 
—“bear down” at the same time? 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


Among the many pressures on secon- 
dary education, none is stronger than 
the demand for a sharper emphasis on 
quality. Although schools have done a 
tremendous job, they will be required 
to do a better job, particularly in what 
they teach and how they teach. There is 
little complacent defensiveness amon 
principals and teachers about this 
strong new emphasis on quality. One 
major aspect of the current trend is 
greater challenge to the talented or 
gifted student. Some schools are alread 
“pushing” him harder; more schoo 
are joining in the push. 

It is better to think through carefully 
how the talented can be identified, 
taught, and tested. Those whom we re- 
gard as experts caution against an edu- 
cational stampede; they suggest that 
there should be time to activate a good 
program to deal with the talented. 

The author of this article, a first-rank 
expert, is director of the Project on the 
Academically Talented Student, Na- 
tional Education Association. Formerly 


he was professor of education, George 


Washington University, and principal 
of McKinley Technical High School, 
Washington, D.C. Two new project 
publications pues | with subject con- 
tent are now available: (1) “Mathema-. 
tics for the Academically Talented’; 
(2) “Science for the Academically Tal- 
ented.” Either or both of these may be 
obtained by writing to Dr. Bish, N.E.A., 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D.C. 





(4) How much responsibility can I assume 
in providing for talented pupils “on-my- 
own”? 


There will be many others, of course—as 
many as there are teachers, for each teacher 
sees himself and his job as being unique. 
Each reacts differently to his pupils, his en- 
vironment, his responsibilities, and his op- 
portunities. The one thing which can be 
said to be held in common is the fact of ob- 
jectives; i.e., each one, who considers him- 
self a professional educator, regardless of 


May 


his field, will attempt to teach for the objec- 
tive which he believes to be valid. 

Thus, the first step in analyzing the task 
of “teacher provision” for academically tal- 
ented pupils will be the recognition that 
there must be a differentiation of objectives 
(and teaching techniques), and that it will 
be necessary to develop new strengths and 
skills to initiate and utilize these items. 

The usual objectives (understandings, at- 
titudes, appreciations, content or subject 
matter, and skills) must be restudied as one 
designs a course for talented students or at- 
tempts to make provision for a small num- 
ber within the classroom group. For the 
majority of able learners these objectives 
constitute tasks but not challenges, circum- 
scribed activities—not creative adventures. 

But since, on assuming our role of profes- 
sional educators, we have obligated our- 
selves to “meet the needs of the pupils,” let 
us examine what have been referred to as 
“liabilities” and the special needs of these 
talented pupils, as they have been compiled 
from the many writings on the subject: 


(1) They learn easily and quickly. There- 
fore they have free time which they have 
difficulty in managing. 

(2) Without the pressure to work they 
develop poor study habits, and many do not 
learn the habit of sustained effort. 

(3) They dislike drill and repetition, 
even as much of it as they need. 

(4) When they are required to do tasks 
which they already understand, they often 
respond by disliking the teacher, the sub- 
ject, the school, and even react negatively 
to the whole “formal process of learning.” 

(5) They think faster than they can write, 
and they frequently turn in work of varying 
degrees of “sloppiness.” 

(6) Because of their natural curiosity, 
alertness, and ability to do relational think- 
ing, they often appear to teachers and class- 
mates to be conceited or overaggressive. 

(7) They may become interested only in 
perfection, or bog down because goals are 
beyond present attainment. 
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(8) They come to dislike their superior 
abilities because they do not gain appro- 
priate recognition or approval when they 
use them. 

(9) They do not understand their poten- 
tial or capacity, nor do they perceive it in 
relation to social responsibility. 

(10) They may find it difficult to be tol- 
erant of others or to be critical of self. 


We have heard on all sides that the fu- 
ture of the nation rests with this group of 
gifted youth—the very students exhibiting 
the foregoing liability characteristics. Yet if 
the future is not only “to rest safely” in 
their hands, but presumably to enable us to 
move forward in the solution of the as yet 
only glimpsed but staggering problems of 
providing food and water for a probable 
world population of billions—as well as the 
unending search for world peace—then 
somehow these liabilities must be turned 
into assets. 

If we restate them in positive form, we 


then arrive at a new set of objectives—spe- 
cific, timely, and admittedly difficult. We 
must then help the student learn: 


(1) To manage his time so that it fur- 
thers his own growth and productivity. 

(2) To develop good study habits, in- 
cluding that of sustained effort. 

(3) To understand fully and, hence, ac- 
cept drill and repetition to the point of 
acceptable proficiency in the skill involved. 

(4) To develop the ability to be able to 
evaluate his own progress in this process, so 
that he may become self-directing and self- 
appraising in skill development. 

(5) To develop a combination technique 
and standard of work which will enable the 
handling of characteristic rapid thought 
processes, but will, as part of the same oper- 
ation, bring the fruits of this thinking to 
the polished form they (generally) deserve. 

(6) To develop an understanding of 
scholastic ability as one phase of the human 
being; its relationship to cultural nurture; 
and the responsibility to society of its 
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owner, regardless of its quantity or quality 
(as, indeed, all abilities incur social respon- 
sibility). 

(7) To develop an understanding of him- 
self with respect to his ability, his culture, 
and his social responsibility. 

(8) To develop a means of expressing 
himself so that his natural alterness and 
curiosity do not antagonize either class- 
mates or teachers. 

(9) To progress in the setting of realistic 
but increasingly difficult goals, with respect 
to (a) his own ability to accomplish them, 
and (b) their general soundness of purpose 
as measured by considerations of practical- 
ity and general utility. 

(10) To develop a pattern for relation- 
ships with others, in which he may seek to 
understand them, and thus learn respect for 
their work, their ideas, their culture, and 
so on. 

(11) To increase in his ability to develop 
his own program of activities, academic and 
otherwise, on a worth-while and balanced 
basis, thus engendering in him the under- 
standing of the need for scope of study and 
a knowledge of the “real world”; i.e., study 
in a number of fields, not ‘ust that of his 
special interest. 

(12) To develop criteria for excellence, 
and an objectivity of viewpoint with respect 
to himself and his work, which will make it 
possible for him to examine his motives, 
actions, and products critically in the light 
of those criteria, and not be afraid to face 
the answers he finds. 


The accomplishment of these objectives is 
perhaps to some small extent taking place in 
all classrooms where good teaching occurs. 
Yet these meet the needs evidenced by the 
“liabilities” listed as characteristic of tal- 
ented youth. Hence, it seems fair to assume 
that any achievement with respect to them 
has been incidental, not planned for with 
any real attempt at implementation. 

What would such implementation mean 
to the individual teacher? Here is the cru- 
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cial point, regardless of what administra- 
tion may provide for, suggest, or require, 
and it will necessitate three things: (1) time 
and effort to develop ways of teaching for 
these objectives within each discipline; (2) 
means of evaluating such learning, so that 
procedures may be improved; and (g) a 
thorough study of and probable revision of 
motivation as it operates in today’s classes. 

We have long talked of extrinsic and in- 
trinsic motivation, and still our gifted stu- 
dents have not been motivated. Some 40 per 
cent of them have become so unmotivated 
as to consider high school an educational 
terminus, and their ability has in great 
measure been lost to themselves and to 
society. 

Not all of the disinterest is within the 
school. There is much of what one author- 
ity refers to as “antimotivation” in which 
those persons to whom the student owes a 
high amount of allegiance make such state- 
ments as “I never was any good at...” or 
“I always found . . . boring,” and so on. 
Thus doubts arise as to values and goals, 
and the talented student shuns working out 
their resolution, preferring the security of 
allegiance. 

The same type of antimotivation oper- 
ates when the student is not adept socially, 
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and suffers the discomfort of being unlike 
the group. The importance of peer ap- 
proval has been treated so often that here 
it need only be mentioned as a factor oper- 
ating against the teacher's efforts to stim- 
ulate the pupil to maximum growth. 

But in a study of the objectives set forth 
above it would appear that motivations are 
inherent within each one—and that with 
the understandings, tools, and techniques 
so developed, motivation for other aspects 
of the student’s academic life might be 
made easier. For example, let us take the 
gifted student who dislikes “all school” be- 
cause he is plied daily with materials he 
already knows, processes he already under- 
stands, and techniques he can master im- 
mediately. If he sees that there may be hope 
in developing his ability to express con- 
structively his problems of disappointment 
and general frustration, as well as further 
possibility for relief by learning to devise 
his own programs of work (under direction, 
of course), and to set goals commensurate 
with his ability and “present condition of 
knowledge”—then, indeed, he may pursue 
the paths of learning to the point of opti- 
mum development. And this—for all youth, 
yes, but for the talented youth certainly— 
is our goal. 


On Student Teaching 


By Joun B. McGrit 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


My advanced algebra class was not running 
smoothly. I felt ill at ease in front of the class. 
Although I knew things were not running smoothly, 
I did not realize the seriousness of the situation 
until my critic teacher spelled it out for me. I had 
not been using any teaching aids to help me with 
explanations. The students had been taught by stu- 
dent teachers for ten years and knew exactly what 
to do in such a situation. After the talk with my 
critic I realized the seriousness of the situation. 


We were about to start logarithms and my critic 
advised me to make a large logarithm chart as a 
teaching aid. When we began the chapter I had 
made a logarithm chart, anticipated questions such 
as, “Where will I ever use logarithms?” consulted 
other textbooks, worked every problem, and worked 
up an energetic attitude. I was prepared and this 
gave me self-confidence. The students recognized 
the change and my problem with discipline was 
greatly overcome. 





How Many Periods in the School Day? 


By M. E. HERRIOTT 


DuRING THE PAST TWO DECADES, the junior- 
high-school day, nationally speaking, settled 
down pretty generally to a six-period pat- 
tern, plus or minus home-room and activity 
periods. But during the past half decade, 
there has been considerable tendency to in- 
crease the number of periods; in fact, the 
author has an unconfirmed impression that 
there is a definite trend toward a seven- 
period day, plus home room. Thus, the 
seven-period day at Airport Junior High 
School, Los Angeles, has become the ob- 
ject of much concern to persons in the 
school and community, in the Los Angeles 
City school system, even to educators 
throughout California, and to some degree 
nationally. It seems that the time has come 
when the why of the seven-period day at 
Airport should be stated. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Many state departments of education 
recommend that junior and senior high 
schools have a 50- to 55-minute period. 
This length of period is considered 
good because it provides more nearly 
adequately for supervised study in the 
classroom. Yet few state departments 
of education recommend the desirable 
number of periods in a school day. But 
it does make a difference whether a 
school has five, six, seven, or eight daily 
periods. Not only does it mean a longer 
school day, but it means more time for 


tis 


House, points 
out the concern his school has for the 
number and length of daily lods 
and the consequent impact on the edu- 


cational program. 





Merely to label the educational program 
at Airport Junior High School as a seven- 
period day is like calling a dog “Spot” 
without any idea as to his breed or capabili- 
ties. Many junior high schools in California 
and elsewhere have seven-period days, with 
highly varied characteristics and no com- 
mon pattern of organization or offerings. 

The seven-period day at Airport Junior 
High School has been developed as a means 
for upgrading the educational program and 
bringing it into line with the theoretical 
possibilities of this school unit. The present 
seven-period day program grew out of an 
original attempt, beginning in 1937, at 
Central Junior High School, Los Angeles, 
to devise a way to provide periods of differ- 
ent lengths appropriate to the teaching of 
different subjects—for example, to give a 
longer period for a core subject and a 
shorter period for subjects in which fatigue 
results in a serious loss of interest and ac- 
complishment. 

In time, the original program (which 
took the form of nine periods of thirty-five 
minutes each) was revamped to a seven- 
period day of forty-five minutes each, plus 
home room. In the original nine-period day, 
the home-room functions were performed 
in the English-social studies classes (at the 
time called “social living”). The original 
idea of providing periods of different 
lengths for different subjects is still a good 
idea, but thus far we have not been in- 
genious enough to achieve a wholly satis- 
factory program, save in two respects: home 
room is shorter (only fifteen minutes), and 
the integrated English-social studies classes 
are longer (two forty-five-minute periods). 

The original experiment was terminated 
with the closing of Central Junior High 
in 1946. The experiment was revived in 1955, 
with the opening of Airport Junior High. 
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Over-all Characteristics. As we have ex- 
perimented with the program through the 
years, most of the good features have been 
proved. Today, the seven-period program 
helps to make possible the following strong 
features of the school’s educational pro- 
gram: (a) a more effective academic pro- 
gram; (b) an expanded and more appropri- 
ate practical arts program; (c) a more nearly 
adequate fine arts program; (d) a better 
health and physical education program; (e) 
more “real life” participation by pupils in 
the functioning of the school; (f) a stronger 
exploratory and guidance program; (g) a 
program that is flexible and sensitive to the 
peculiar needs and interests of young ado- 
lescents; (h) a program that capitalizes on 
the highly varied interests and talents of 
the faculty. 

(a) More Effective Academic Program. 
The academic program of the school is 
strengthened in a variety of ways. In the 
first place, six full semesters of mathematics 
are required of all pupils, one more se- 
mester than the city requirement. Mathe- 
matics skills are maintained at a continu- 
ously high level. 

The basic program of instruction in Eng- 
lish is supplemented from time to time by 
classes in reading improvement, oral arts, 
drama, public speaking, journalism, pen- 
manship, spelling, and composition. These 
are aspects of English instruction which 
are greatly neglected in the regular pro- 
gram, or so my observations tell me. By 
setting up special classes for these areas of 
instruction, we are able to- strengthen 
greatly the instruction in English. 

Social studies understandings are under- 
girded by leadership electives such as stu- 
dent congress and student court. 

Elective Ag science is offered without too 
great competition with other electives. 

In foreign language, background general 
. language and beginning Spanish are of- 
fered. These courses are taken by pupils 
prior to Spanish I, and by pupils who do 
not take up Spanish in the ninth grade. 
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The over-all academic program is 
strengthened for both the gifted and the 
slow learner, as well as for the average, by 
supplementary oderings which are suitably 
adapted to the needs and capabilities of 
these pupils.* 

(b) Expanded and More Appropriate 
Practical Arts. Practical arts include sub- 
jects in the fields of agriculture, homemak- 
ing, industrial arts, and typing. Each pupil 
is required to take agriculture, homemak- 
ing, or industrial arts each semester. Agri- 
culture is used to spell off the basic re- 
quirements in homemaking and industrial 
arts. All courses are twenty weeks in length. 
The offerings in homemaking are not so 
varied as those in industrial arts, but they 
are considerably more varied than in most 
schools. In industrial arts, a boy must take 
a different shop each semester until he 
reaches the ninth grade. A coeducational 
program in homemaking and _ industrial 
arts is emerging. 

In addition to the basic requirements in 
homemaking and industrial arts (including 
agriculture), several elective offerings are 
provided which pupils may choose. These 
include modelmaking, plastics, production 
printing, radio, stage, and art metal; social 
arts, service sewing, KCW (knitting, cro- 
cheting, and weaving), FHA (Future Home- 
makers of America), and charm club. 

Offerings in the field of typing are ex- 
tended both up and down from what is 
usually provided in junior high schools. 
Pupils may begin typing in By and, after 
acquiring considerable skill, may continue 
into service typing and office practice as ad- 
vanced electives. Large numbers of pupils 
acquire highly useful personal typing skills 
of which we see evidence every day in note- 
books and other papers turned in by pupils 
to their teachers. 


* Statistical data substantiate the propositions 
contained in this section. A mimeographed report, 
“Do We or Don’t We?” is available from the author. 
Also mi aphed materials which describe the 
subject gs and requirements, especially the 
electives. 
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(c) More Nearly Adequate Fine Arts. We 
are able to have more teachers of fine arts 
and to have more varied offerings than 
neighboring schools with comparable total 
school enrollment. The program in music 
has good range and ample intermediate 
steps: general music, boys’ glee, boys’ choir, 
girls’ glee, girls’ choir, beginning instru- 
ments, junior band, senior band, junior or- 
chestra, senior orchestra, and piano classes. 
In art, there are classes in water color, dis- 
play art, jewelry making, and advanced 
(elective) ceramics. These are in addition to 
the beginning art, artcraft, and ceramics 
classes which meet the city art requirement. 
In fact, a pupil with talent may pursue his 
bent in music or art for as many as six se- 
mesters and also take all of the regular cur- 
riculum prescribed for the Los Angeles 
junior high schools. 

(d) Better Health and Physical. Educa- 
tion. The physical-education program is on 
a strictly graded basis in all of the required 
classes; i.e., B7’s are taught together, A7’s 
together, and so on. Thereby the teachers 
are able to teach a progression of knowledge 
and skills from B7 to Ag and adapt the pro- 
gram to physical growth, capabilities, and 
interests. In addition to the regular pro- 
gram, several elective courses are offered in 
this field which have general appeal to boys 
and girls of this age and afford more oppor- 
tunities for those “physically inclined” than 
does the usual program. These include folk 
dancing, modern dance, girls’ sports club, 
gym club, athletic clubs, and field service. 

(e) More “Real Life” Participation. Much 
learning a!so occurs in thereal-life situations 
in which pupils may participate. Pupils of 
real potential find it possible to work for 
teachers, in offices, in the library, in the 
cafeteria, as projectionists, and as operators 
of the public-address system. Not only are 
the pupils learning in these situations, but 
they also greatly facilitate the functioning 
of the school, making it possible for teach- 
ers to accomplish much more. And these 
pupils of ability are having close personal 
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contacts with their teachers which are all 
too often impossible under the usual con- 
ditions of mass education. Even graduate 
university students testify that this lack of 
close contact with their professors is one of 
the greatest weaknesses of graduate instruc- 
tion. 

(f) Stronger Exploratory and Guidance 
Program. The exploratory and guidance 
program is greatly enhanced by the degree 
to which pupils and teachers participate in 
setting up the educational program and in 
selecting subjects to be taken. Pupils and 
parents must of necessity think carefully 
about the children’s capacities, interests, 
and educational and vocational plans when 
they make their choices of subjects. The 
highly varied character of the offerings 
brings about the necessity for making these 
choices and thereby the necessity for 
making decisions. These decisions are not 
reached in a vacuum, nor are they merely 
academic considerations. Children, parents, 
classroom teachers, home-room teachers, 
and counselors are all intimately involved. 

(g) Flexible and Sensitive Program. Air- 
port’s expansion of the usual offerings of 
the junior high school in Los Angeles 
makes it possible to cater to the needs and 
interests of the pupils. Elective subjects are 
added at the suggestion of pupils and at 
the suggestion of teachers as they perceive 
the desire of pupils or their needs. Elec- 
tives are also dropped when they cease to 
meet a need or some other offering sup- 
plants them. The program is exceedingly 
flexible in that respect. 

(h) Capitalizing on Interests and Talents. 
The special talents and interests of teach- 
ers often provide bases for extending the 
interests and talents of pupils in ways that 
the pupils themselves would not have 
thought about. In fact, the administrators 
and counselors often suggest ideas to teach- 
ers for electives in line with the teachers’ 
peculiar capabilities. As someone has said, 
“The teachers of a school are its curricu- 
lum.” No teacher needs to be merely a 
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teacher of the basic program of his subject. 
There are opportunities for the teacher to 
enlarge upon some of its more interesting 
features and thereby create greater interest 
for the subject and a greater interest in the 
teacher and for the teacher. 

Differences between Seven-Period and 
Six-Period Schools. Airport's seven-period 
program gains perspective when compared 
with the six-period day of the usual Los 
Angeles junior high school; so let us take a 
look at the differences. Perhaps the most 
telling way would be to list those things 
which would be eliminated if we were to 
change our program back to a six-period 
day. 

Changes in Subject Offerings for Conver- 
sion from Seven-Period to Six-Period 


School. In the academic fields, the following 
changes are probable: The oral arts would 
be returned entirely to the regular required 
English classes, save for drama, which 
would either be taught in place of the re- 
quired English (as it is taught in many 


schools) or would be in strong competition 
with the few electives available under the 
six-period program. Journalism would re- 
ceive the same kind of treatment. It is 
doubtful if student court could be held as 
a class, and student congress would get the 
same treatment as drama. The alternative 
would be to take time from the regular 
English classes or the social studies classes 
in order to keep student congress, student 
court, and other similar offerings in the cur- 
riculum. 

In foreign language, it would be neces- 
sary to drop general language and begin- 
ning Spanish offerings. 

In mathematics, it would be necessary to 
eliminate all Bg math except Algebra I. 
It would not be possible to offer math 
fundamentals as presently taught. Of course 
it would be necessary to survey the A8 
student at the end of the semester to make 
certain that those who do not meet city 
standards were given a special Bg math 
course. 
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In science, the Ag science elective would 
meet very stiff competition from the other 
electives that might be offered in this grade. 
Fewer pupils could study science. 

The fine arts offerings would be seriously 
curtailed, being restricted primarily to the 
art and music requirements. It is probable 
that the art faculty would be reduced to one 
and a half or two teachers. Whether it 
would be necessary to reduce the music 
faculty is problematical. Certainly it would 
not be possible to continue to offer piano 
classes, and the number of performing 
groups would have to be reduced by half. 
Glee clubs, choirs, bands, 1nd orchestras, 
of which there are now two each, would be 
reduced to no more than one of each com- 
parable organization. 

In the practical arts, we would have some 
of the most drastic changes. The required 
courses would be reduced in homemaking 
from six semesters to the first three se- 
mesters. The same sort of reduction would 
be necessary in industrial arts, but here in 
order to give boys experience in six shops 
(including agriculture), it would be neces- 
sary also to reduce these exploratory courses 
to ten-week experiences. In both home- 
making and industrial arts (including agri- 
culture), there would be electives only in 
grades A8, Bog, and Ag. These electives 
would be in stiff competition with other 
electives and would undoubtedly draw 
primarily those who are not academically 
inclined. All of the electives such as radio, 
art metal, stage, production printing, 
modelmaking, and plastics would be com- 
pletely eliminated. There would be a reduc- 
tion in the number of teachers in these de- 
partments. 

Typing would become an experience for 
only A8’s, Bg’s, and Ag’s. There could be 
no office practice or service typing. It is 
probable that the department would be re- 
duced to one teacher. 

Physical education would be principally 
affected by the elimination of the present 
electives: gym club, athletic clubs, field serv- 
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ice, girls’ sports club, folk dancing, and 
modern dance. 

In the field of school service, we would 
find ourselves largely dependent upon those 
who are not academically inclined. The 
service would be restricted to cafeteria 
workers, library helpers, and office helpers, 
including student store workers. 

We have pointed out that pupils would 
be largely drawn from those not academi- 
cally inclined for such electives as home- 
making, industrial arts, library helpers, and 
office helpers. This is because those who are 
academically inclined would, under six- 
period restrictions, almost always choose an 
academic subject rather than a nonaca- 
demic subject or a service group. 

We should point out that with a six- 
period day under the city school basic cur- 
riculum required of all pupils, there are 
no electives in B7 and A7. There is a pos- 
sibility of one elective in B8 and A8, re- 
spectively. Although it appears that there 
are two possible electives in Bg and Ag, 
these are very limited for the academically 
inclined. Any pupil who chooses algebra 
and foreign language is left with no oppor- 
tunity to study either the fine or practical 
arts in Bg, and with only one opportunity 
in Ag. In other words, the program for the 
academically inclined is exceedingly rigid 
under a six-period schedule. The intellec- 
tually gifted would be the greatest losers 
if the school were converted from a seven- 
period to a six-period day. 

Many of the preceding program changes 
are not perfectly obvious, it is true. They 
will be better understood after an analysis 
is made of faculty changes, the two being 
completely interdependent. What would be 
the changes in the faculty? 

Faculty Changes Involved in Change- 
over. In the first place, the faculty would 
be immediately reduced by one teacher, 
because it would be impossible to maintain 
the necessary 15 per cent of the school en- 
rollment in homemaking and industrial 
arts (including agriculture) for the teacher 
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assigned on this basis. Changes in the fac- 
ulty of various departments would be as 
follows: 

Art would be reduced from three to two 
teachers. 

Homemaking would be reduced from 
six to five teachers. 

Industrial arts would be reduced from 
seven to five teachers (six, with agriculture). 

Typing would be reduced from two to 
one teacher. 

English—social studies would be increased 
from sixteen to eighteen teachers. 

Mathematics would be increased from 
eight to ent and one-half teachers. 

Science would be increased from three to 
three and two-fifths. 

The above figures tend to be gross num- 
bers. Within departments there would be 
some refinements and modifications. 

Changes in Physical Facilities. In view of 
the changes which would take place in the 
faculty, it becomes apparent that there 
would be some needed changes in the plant 
facilities. We would at least need to con- 
vert one art room and one typing room 
into regular classrooms, and it is possible 
that a homemaking room and one or two 
of the shops would need to be so converted. 
Of course, we could do as some schools do 
and keep all shops open but with teachers 
teaching split shop/academic programs, in 
which case we would be using some make- 
shift facilities for academic classes. 

Summation. The seven-period day and 
the six-period day are both the same length 
when they meet the city standard of 360 
minutes of instruction per day. The dif- 
ference lies in a shortening of class periods 
to forty-five minutes each, thus adding a 
period to the school day for additional 
offerings. Although teachers meet six in- 
stead of five classes per day, their over-all 
load is not necessarily increased. Class size 
is held somewhat below the city average. 
Programing techniques which balance or 
minimize teacher load are more possible 
under the seven-period program. But more 
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especially, the usual demands upon teachers 
for sponsoring extracurricular activities are 
minimized because most of the traditional 
extracurricular activities have become or 
can become truly cocurricular, a part of the 
organized school program, rather than be- 
ing carried on in an activity period or in 
an after-school program. Finally, class in- 
terruptions, always the bane of good teach- 
ing, are reduced by comparison with their 
prevalence in the usual school program. 
(Hard to believe, I know, but true.) 

Conclusion. This concludes the overview 
of the seven-period day at Airport Junior 
High School. 

The proof of the pudding, however, is 
in the eating. This proof is to be found in 
an examination of the facts pertaining to 
the following questions: What are the edu- 
cational results? What is student opinion? 
What is the opinion of graduates? How do 
parents and the community feel about the 
program? How does it affect the faculty 
load? What is faculty opinion? How do the 
administrative and guidance staffs view the 
program? 

If faced with the alternatives of a seven- 
period day or of a six-period day, which 
would each of these groups choose: The stu- 
dents? The graduates? The parents and 
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community? The teaching faculty? The ad- 
ministration and guidance staff? 

On the Other Hand. Clearly, this paper 
has been devoted to the why of the seven- 
period day. There is also another side to 
the coin, but it was not our purpose in this 
paper to examine the problems or difficul- 
ties or objections to this program. Nor to 
state the why of the six-period day. These 
aspects of the problem need to be examined 
just as carefully and as objectively. We 
hold, nonetheless, that the seven-period day 
as organized at Airport Junior High School 
has such great advantages that it is worth 
the effort to minimize or overcome the 
problems, difficulties, and objections at- 
tendant upon it. Also, we hold that the 
six-period day has within it such weaknesses 
and inadequacies and demonstrable insuffi- 
ciencies that some other answer needs to be 
found to the challenge of the junior high 
school. The seven-period program is one 
answer. There are others. Let them be tried 
and examined just as critically. 

Finally. All must concede that it is not 
how many periods there are in a school day 
but what is done with them that counts. It 
is not how many minutes a teacher has 
pupils in his class but what he does with 
them while he has them. 


Television and Teaching 


The teacher should view television as a facility 
to be used with impunity, approaching the camera 
as though it were a student, and utilizing those 
techniques and materials which, as a teacher, he 
has found most satisfactory. Very likely as the 
teacher works with the new medium he will find 
many visualizations of ideas and content which are 
stronger than those experienced in regular class. 
He will discover television as a great illuminator. 
Experience indicates that it is also a strong intensi- 
fier. Teachers should, of course, be realistic in prep- 
aration and presentation, selecting materials for 
intensification and illumination which are clearly 


motivated by the lesson and the teaching needs. 

The medium is a transmitter—not a transformer. 
The representations made in the teaching process 
will be conveyed to the audience exactly as pre- 
sented—that representation is infallible. Many of 
the techniques are new, and results of their use 
unexplored. It behooves the teacher to study tele- 
vision, to learn its advantages and limitations, and 
to explore the service it affords. In this as in other 
preparation for teaching, status—personal authority 
—depends upon mastery of television as a tool of 
teaching.—LAwrence E. McKune in the North Cen- 
tral Association Quarterly. 





OPERATION JAY 


By MARIE C. BULGER 


My FRESHMAN ENGLIsH cLAss has been 
given a challenge which I feel it has met 
with enthusiasm and success. 

Early in January I learned that a student 
who had been enrolled in my class in Sep- 
tember but who, due to a protracted illness, 
had not been able to come to school was 
now ready to become a member of the class. 
However, what made it unusual was that 
he was to join us via the Executone, which 
would supplement the bedside teaching he 
was receiving. 

The Executone is an electronic inter- 
communication unit specially engineered 
for use with telephone lines. The home- 
bound student speaks through the home 
unit by pressing a talk switch. His voice is 
then carried over private telephone lines 
linked to an amplifier, and is received by a 
unit located in the classroom in which he 
is enrolled. 

Since our new classmate was unknown 
both to me and to his classmates, I pre- 
sented my students with this challenge: 
“How can we best orientate Jay to an un- 
seen classroom situation?” I merely set the 
stage; they did the rest. I suggested that they 
all think about the question and write 
down their ideas. I also thought that in 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The term “exceptional children” in- 
cludes those who have great promise, 
those whose pa are doubtful, 
and those who are abnormal or ill. 
Here is an account of how a student 
who was ill was able to continue his 
education through telephone learning. 
The article is brief but it has a large 
message. The author is a teacher of 
English at the Hawthorne (New Jersey) 
High School. 





order to get an efficient job done, I would 
take this opportunity to teach a unit on 
parliamentary procedure. We elected a 
chairman; and the students went home to 
make their plans. 

In the meantime, I felt that I should go 
to visit Jay in order to prepare him for his 
new experience and to have him able to 
visualize me. I brought back his picture 
for his classmates to see. It was an enriching 
experience for me, and I immediately knew 
that my students would enjoy it and be 
better girls and boys for having had the 
privilege of sharing their opportunities with 
their new classmate. 

Jay is a bright, happy, exceptionally well 
adjusted fourteen-year-old boy suffering 
from Perthes’ disease. This, however, has 
not prevented him from having many and 
varied interests ranging from ham radio to 
playing the trumpet. His ambition is to be 
an electronics engineer. 

The day after I introduced the plan to 
the pupils, our chairman brought the meet- 
ing to order and an orderly discussion took 
place. A secretary wrote down the ideas 
that had been voted upon. It was to be a 
long-range plan; some things have been 
carried out, others are surprises for later on. 
The following is their seven-point plan: 

(1) Stephen, the class photographer, 
offered to take a picture of the class so that 
Jay could visualize the students during dis- 
cussions. This has been done, the names 
have been printed on the back in the order 
that the students sit, and it has been sent. 

(2) Each member of the class wrote a 
short, interesting biographical sketch of 
himself or herself on a continuous piece of 
paper; then they pasted their individual 
pictures beside their letters. When finished, 
the letter measured six feet in length. 
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(3) Personal visits were planned. It was 
decided that two girls and two boys would 
visit Jay in his home each week, two at the 
beginning of the week and two on Satur- 
days. This will continue until all the stu- 
dents have visited him. After each visit the 
students make a report to the class. They 
are enjoying this experience very much and 
relate some interesting stories. 

(4) Committees have been formed, one 
to look into the best methods of transporta- 
tion to and from his home, another to ap- 
point those who are to go each week, and 
another to see if it is agreeable at the time 
planned. 

(5) Money has been collected, and a stu- 
dent has been appointed to buy a large 
valentine which we will all sign. 

(6) There are standing committees to 
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make future plans as the various occasions 
arise. 

(7) The final plan for the end of the 
year is to give Jay a party—a party to cele- 
brate everyone's promotion to the sopho- 
more class. 

In February the Executone went into 
operation in our high school. It is truly a 
wonderful mechanical device, another ex- 
ample of our technological progress. When 
put to good use, it serves as another bond 
between the home and the school. It also 
gives the homebound child a feeling of 
becoming a part of the school situation. 

Educationally, the situation has helped to 
give my class a real motive in a learning 
experience. Personally, it has made me 
realize all over again that children are 
wonderful—especially freshmen. 


The Junior High School Program in New York City 


In New York City, the junior high schools offer 
a program of common learnings in language arts, 
social studies, mathematics and science. It is not 
generally realized that most of the required mathe- 
matics and science taught to secondary students in 
New York is provided by the junior high schools. 
In addition, all students study art, health educa- 
tion and music. About two thirds of each day is 
spent on subjects taken by all children. Normal and 
superior students are offered a choice of foreign 
languages, In many schools all children try out a 
foreign language for two periods a week for a year. 
In carrying out the exploratory function of the 
junior high schools, a varied program in industrial 
arts and homemaking is provided. These include 
graphic arts, electric shop, metal shop, woodwork- 
ing, crafts, ceramics, needle arts, home-nursing, 
millinery and novelty, homemaking, and typing. 

Every junior high school has from 5 to 10 indus- 
trial arts and homemaking classes and a great va- 


riety of such subjects as music, art and physical 
activities in which all junior high school children 
participate for from one to six periods a week each. 
We have about a thousand teachers working in 
practical arts classes alone. It is important for all 
junior high school youth to explore their own apti- 
tudes and to begin to develop insights leading to an 
understanding of their occupational proficiencies. 
In the practical arts shops we have a natural setting 
for the identification of children with promise. Shop 
teachers and guidance staff can get a view of a 
student's persistence, imagination and manipulative 
skill, and may cooperate in recommending possible 
senior high schools to attend. In these learning 
centers some of the theories developed in science 
classes can be applied in practice. Here hetero- 
geneously grouped children from the brightest to 
the dullest can react to each other, work on projects 
together and discover the happiness that comes from 
a sense of achievement.—J. O. Loretan in Intercom. 





Should We Offer Multiple Diplomas? 


By A. E. WRIGHT 


For SEVERAL YEARS the high-school prin- 
cipals and the administrative staff have felt 
that the Davidson County requirements for 
graduation were too difficult for some high- 
school students but did not challenge the 
upper segment. The superintendent of 
schools, when this problem was brought to 
his attention, suggested that a committee be 
appointed to make a study of the practice 
of giving more than one type of diploma. 
The purpose of this study was to determine 
the advisability of trying the multiple di- 
ploma system in the county. 

This committee sent out a questionnaire 
to cover 115 school systems, including 
schools in every state, to find out if more 
than one kind of diploma was offered. Fifty 
cards were returned without comment; 
twenty-five school leaders were studying this 
problem and would like to have the results 
of the Davidson County committee’s find- 
ings. Twenty-six systems returned the cards 
stating that more than one diploma was 
offered. Each of these twenty-six systems was 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is a highly controversial ques- 
tion. Some state departments of edu- 
cation acknowledge that a high-school 
diploma is a certificate of attendance 
but that the accompanying statement 
of the graduate’s record is education- 
ally essential. James B. Conant makes 
the point that the tice of award- 
ing differentiated diplomas does not 
really solve any major educational 
problem. It remains a highly contro- 
versial question. 

The author of this article explains 
why he takes a position in favor of 
multiple diplomas. He is assistant 
superintendent of Davidson County 
Schools, Nashville, Tennessee. 





asked to give information about the types 
of diplomas offered and the requirements 
for each. All of these school districts com- 
plied with the request and much helpful in- 
formation was obtained. 

One system offered six diplomas—college, 
business, homemaking, music, art, and gen- 
eral. The requirements ranged from 161% 
credits to 1714 credits. 

Another large system has what is termed 
a four-track curriculum: honors, regular, 
general, and basic curriculums. All of these 
require sixteen credits for graduation. The 
honors curriculum requires twelve aca- 
demic credits, 14 credits in physical edu- 
cation and 214 electives, while the basic cur- 
riculum requires four special English, one 
arithmetic, one business education, one sci- 
ence, 214 social studies, 114 physical edu- 
cation, and five electives. The electives may 
be work experience. 

A large southern county system offers 
three types of diplomas: general, college 
preparatory, and business education. All di- 
plomas require twenty credits. For a pupil 
who takes the courses required for the col- 
lege preparatory or business education di- 
ploma but receives low grades, only a gen- 
eral diploma will be awarded. 

One of the largest systems in the nation 
offers the academic, general, and commer- 
cial diplomas in the academic high schools. 
The vocational schools in this system offer 
courses which prepare students to enter col- 
leges of engineering as well as courses which 
permit pupils to enter the skilled trades 
and occupations. 

The committee, in order to determine the 
effectiveness of the multiple diploma, pre- 
pared a questionnaire which attempted to 
evaluate to some extent the practice. A 
study of the evaluation sheets filled out by 
these systems points up the following ad- 
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vantages of some type of multiple diploma 
system: 

(1) It pleases administrators, teachers, 
students, and parents. 

(2) It provides for necessary counseling. 

(3) It challenges the academically in- 
clined student. 

(4) It increases the holding power of the 
school. 

(5) It facilitates grouping. 

(6) It can be administered without a 
stigma attached to any one type of diploma. 

(7) It stands the test of time. (One school 
district has had multiple diplomas for 
thirty-five years. The median for the systems 
surveyed is sixteen years.) 

(8) It provides a way for all students to 
achieve according to their ability. 

The committee reported its findings to 
the high-school principals in January, 1958. 
In turn they were to ask their faculties to 
look over the findings of the committee and 
study the possibility of offering more than 
one diploma. The topic also was studied at 
an in-service meeting held in February. The 
principals were then requested to serve as a 
committee to make final recommendations 
to the board of education and this was done 
at its April meeting. After some discussion 
and one change (require more social studies 
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for the general diploma), the plan was 
adopted. 

It is as follows: 

General diploma: four credits (Carnegie) 
English, two credits social studies (one must 
be American history), one credit mathe- 
matics, one credit science (general science, 
biology, chemistry, or physics), one credit 
physical education, and eight electives; total 
seventeen. 

Academic diploma: four credits (Car- 
negie) English, two credits mathematics, 
two credits science, two credits social stud- 
ies, one credit physical education, two addi- 
tional credits in either science, mathemat- 
ics, or foreign language, and five electives; 
total eighteen. 

The first class which will receive these 
different types of diplomas will be the class 
of 1962 as it affects only the ninth grade for 
the school term 1958-59. 

Two advantages have already been 
noted: (1) the teachers have given much 
more consideration to the needs of their 
students after studying the problem and 
making recommendations for the different 
types of diplomas, and (2) there has been 
more interest in academic subjects as shown 
by the registration of the ninth-grade stu- 
dents. 


What Is “Realistic”? 


When the picture of what we need is replaced by 
the picture of what we think we can afford, we are 
in great danger of compromising honest principies 
with political skulduggery and rendering an abiding 
disservice not only to those who must know the 
truth about our schools, but even to our children 
themselves. Somebody must propose a legislative 
program designed to meet the true needs, however 
much it may cost in money and however much it 
may hurt our pride to admit ihat for too long we 
have done too little too late for too many. It is 
not realistic to do otherwise! 

Is it realistic, for instance, to beat the drums for 
scholarships to bring young people into the profes- 
sion and not propose adequate inducements to keep 


them there? Is it realistic, honestly, to omit a pro- 
posal for an extended term, saying we cannot afford 
it, when each year we sacrifice for a million children 
and all their teachers at least ten days of effective 
instruction? And so it goes, so it goes. 

Had no such bold programs been proposed and 
fought for in the past, we might, this day, be 
living in the luxury of a six-grade, six-month, 
locally-financed school system, our children taught 
in rooms equipped with screwed-down double desks 
and presided over by teachers with screwed-down 
imagination and vision, drawing begrudgingly a 
salary-dole somewhere between that of a popular 
scullery-maid and a peripatetic music master!— 
North Carolina Education. 





Thoughts for New Educational Experts 


By DUGALD S. ARBUCKLE 


THE EMERGENCE OF RussiA as a satellite 
and space power was noisy, sensational, and 
impressive, but it has almost been outdone 
in America by the emergence of an equally 
noisy group of new educational experts.* 
These experts should not be confused with 
the understanding and intelligent critics, 
who see the public school system of educa- 
tion as one of the great contributions of 
America. Their criticism is based on fact 
and on the desire to improve what is prob- 
ably the best educational system in the 
world. The new experts, however, tend to 
be people who have either had an unfor- 
tunate experience with public schools, or 
they are often the products of private 
schools, and probably have never been in- 
side a public-school classroom, except may- 
be as a member of a team investigating it. 
They frequently show a startling ignorance 
about public school education, having read, 
apparently, only writers such as Mr. Lynd, 
Mr. Bestor, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Hutchins, 
who show an even more startling lack of 
understanding about public education. 
Their battle flag consists of the name 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

Public education in America has a 
lot of second guessers. They are not 
regarded with affection by school peo- 
ple even though — oe 
quote their remarks. It may be the 
other way around. Popular magazines 
print their speeches, and then they are 
regarded with suspicion by school peo- 
ple. At any rate, there is no lack of 
educaticnal experts in 1959. In fact, we 
are confronted by a great increase in 
the number of these experts. And that 
is the condition analyzed by the author 
in this manuscript. He is professor of 
education at Boston University, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 





Dewey emblazoned in large letters, rampant 
on a building called Teachers College. 
Many apparently believe that the morning 
exercises in public schools consist of a 
prayer, a Bible reading, and an oath of al- 
legiance to John Dewey. 

These remarks, of course, are not to be 
taken seriously, but if one is actually to 
believe what one reads and hears about 
education today, they would almost seem 
to be true. Let us attempt here to look 
objectively at some of the facts about 
public-school education in America. 

(1) The evidence tends to indicate that 
the products of public-school education 
today are vastly superior to those of yester- 
year. They know more, they can do more, 
they have greater understandings, they have 
greater skills. This, despite the fact that in 
the secondary schools of today we find 
practically all of the youthful population, 
whereas at the turn of the century only the 
select few, because of their wealth, their 
family background, and their intelligence, 
were able to get into a secondary school. 
This means, of course, that there are many 
children today in grade 7 who, fifty years 
ago, would never have got out of grade s. 
They would have been retained in grade 3, 
and they would sit there, year after year, as 
their classmates passed them by. Indiscrimi- 
nate promotion may be questionable, but 
would anyone say that rigid failure is bet- 
ter? The youth of today, too, might smile 
somewhat cynically and say, “If the mess we 
are in today is the result of the education of 
the adults of today, let’s have less of it 
rather than more of it.” 

It is unfortunate that most of the articles 
which report on the facts about the superi- 


* These would include Rear Admiral Rickover, 
Dr. Tuve, Mr. Keats; editorial writers for Life and 


Saturday Evening Post; and other distinguished 
citizens. 
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ority of today’s schools appear in profes- 
sional journals. The public, commercial 
journals appear to be interested more in 
sensational copy, rather than the truth. 
Time magazine, for example, gives great 
play and reports with an absolutely straight 
face some of the highly questionable state- 
ments of some of our new experts but treats 
with contempt those individuals whose pro- 
fessional work is education. The fact that 
one is an “educator” apparently makes one 
incapable of speaking for education. Time, 
in keeping with other journals, seems to 
hold on to the odd theory that as long as 
one is an expert in something (such as 
atomic submarines), one naturally can be 
an expert in education. Those whose pro- 
fessional work is education should, appar- 
ently, be listened to least. 

(2) American education is for all chil- 
dren, and this means that in the tenth year 
of education we will find a significant pro- 
portion of the youthful population who 
have neither the intelligence nor the mo- 
tivation to study some of the academic 
courses which appear to have certain vir- 
tues possessed by no others. The hard fact 
of life is that if we say that these children 
should still be in the public school in their 
tenth year of education, then the school 
must devise those educational experiences 
which are best fitted for the needs and the 
capacities of these children. This is the job 
the school has been trying to do, with a 
good deal of success, and it has attempted, 
at the same time, to devise a program for 
the more brilliant students. It would quite 
possibly be a painful learning experience 
for such critics as Dr. Killian, Admiral 
Rickover, and author Keats to step into any 
one of ten thousand tenth-year classes in 
American secondary schools and attempt to 
teach the subjects they would seem to be- 
lieve must be taught to all children. They 
would soon discover what teachers have 
long known, and what they apparently 
still do not know, that not all American 
secondary-school students are scholars! 
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(3) Several renowned critics lament that 
education is being taken away from the 
parents by the vicious educationists. If the 
American parents would do the educational 
job they should be doing with their chil- 
dren, the first group to heave a sigh of 
relief would be the teachers in the public 
schools. There is no doubt that the schools 
are doing some of the jobs that should be 
done by the home, but they are doing them 
simply because the home has ceased to 
function as it should. If the school does not 
perform some of these functions, no one 
will. 

Ignored also by some of the “Let the 
parents run things” school is the fact that 
it is frequently the parents’ intervention in 
education which has affected it negatively. 
In the same issue of Time, for example, 
where author Keats was indicating that 
parents should take over the schools, there 
was printed the results of a Gallup poll, 
which indicated among other things, that 
while go per cent of a sampling of school 
principals believed that schools gave too 
little homework, only 51 per cent of the 
parents believed that they gave too little 
homework; while 49 per cent of the princi- 
pals said that colleges should raise their en- 
trance requirements, only 27 per cent of 
the parents believed that this was desirable. 
Teachers believe in homogeneous grouping, 
and very few children are disturbed by it, 
but parents quite frequently oppose it. 
When any school principal and his teach- 
ers begin to think in terms of providing a 
special brand of education for the more 
gifted children, they know that their head- 
aches will not come from other teachers or 
from the children but from the parents. 

If children are to be found in courses for 
which they have no preparation and which 
they cannot understand and follow, it is 
very rarely that they will have been put 
there by counselors and teachers. More 
often than not the parent will have insisted 
that this is the place where Joe belongs. 
This might be one example of where our 
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democratic zeal has outrun our logic. Few 
parents would tell the medical doctor how 
to operate or the engineer how to construct 
his bridge, but they will tell the educator 
how to run his school. Many American 
parents, including some distinguished ones, 
have yet to learn that there is a difference 
between having an interest in education 
and having some sensible and logical an- 
swers to the many problems of education. 

(4) It is pointless to talk about having 
better courses in American schools without 
paying any attention to the people who are 
going to teach them. A course, per se, is 
nothing. A living course is, really, the 
teacher. A high school will not improve its 
curriculum by adding more algebra and 
physics and languages unless it has some- 
one to teach them. A good teacher of any 
subject is better than a poor teacher of any 
other subject. If it was a choice of a course 
in square dancing with Teacher A or a 
course in algebra with Teacher B, this 
author can see where it would be quite 
possible that he would rather have his chil- 
Gren take square dancing with Teacher A. 
In actual practice, however, the school in 
the small town where this author lives is 
probably typical, in that his children do 
not have to make a choice between the two. 
They can take algebra during the day, and 
they can learn dancing, surely a social asset, 
in the same school in the evening. 

The teacher should be a scholar, and no 
one laments more than this author the fact 
that too many teachers are not scholars. But 
being a scholar does not automatically 
make one a teacher. When Admiral Rick- 
over says, solemnly, to a Washington audi- 
ence, “I hope that this audience knows 
that neither Dr. Killian nor Dr. Tuve could 
qualify for a permanent teaching job in the 
high schools of this city,” a somewhat irrev- 
erent observer might say, “Good.” These 
gentlemen may be skilled teachers, but just 
because one could preside over the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and the 
other can come forth with some answers to 
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questions on terrestrial magnetism is no 
indication of teaching skill or teaching ca- 
pacity. It is quite possible that Drs. Killian 
and Tuve would be slaughtered if they at- 
tempted to teach in the schools of the city 
of Washington. It is the opinion of this 
author, backed with some evidence, that the 
worst teaching in American education takes 
place at the college level, where we find the 
most Ph.D.’s! 

On the other hand, American parents, as 
represented by their school committees, are 
not apparently seriously interested in hav- 
ing scholars as teachers. Their concept of 
the value of a doctorate degree is usually 
indicated by the fact that some school com- 
mittees will give a teacher a few hundred 
dollars extra for having such a degree, 
while probably the majority have no regu- 
lations which refer to any monetary recog- 
nition for the possession of such a degree. It 
would thus apparently seem to be assumed 
by the American public that teachers do 
not need this mark of scholarship. 

Nor will the school get or retain good 
teachers as long as it continues its “across 
the board” policy of payment, so that the 
best teachers receive practically the same 
salary as the poorest teachers. The begin- 
ning salaries of teachers could be better, 
but a far more serious problem is that 
minute difference between the top salary 
and the bottom salary in any school system. 
Teachers should not, however, be paid a 
high salary for vegetating in a school sys- 
tem, and for some, this is what “experience” 
means. High-quality production should be 
demanded, and those who produce should 
be rewarded for their efforts. The present 
maximums on teachers’ salaries should be 
trebled, but one should have to do some- 
thing more than be around for twenty years 
in order to receive such a salary.t 

(5) Some critics groan about teacher prep- 
aration, and probably those involved in 


1 See Dugald S. Arbuckle, “A Merit Salary Sched- 
ar Clearing House, XXXII (March, 1958), 
395-98. 
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teacher preparation are the most concerned 
about this problem. It will definitely not 
be solved, however, by having the teacher- 
to-be take a straight liberal arts course, 
and doing away with teachers colleges and 
schools of education. There is no question 
that some teachers colleges and schools of 
education are not too good, but they can 
easily be matched by equally ghastly liberal 
arts colleges, which are neither liberal, nor 
offer anything in the arts, and both are 
guilty of the prostitution of higher edu- 
cation. Actually, the greater part of the edu- 
cational experience of the student in a 
school of education is of a liberal arts na- 
ture. 

Education schools, like others, have 
some courses that are better than others, 
and all could be improved, but, given a 
competent teacher, would one say that the 
future teacher has no need for a course in 
the history of education, or the philosophy 
of education, or practice teaching, or meth- 
ods of teaching, or courses directly related 


to human behavior, such as child psychol- 
ogy, psychology of learning, tests and 
measurements, principles of guidance, and 
so on. 


It is somewhat amusing to note that a 
Harvard survey of 1,500 new Ph.D.’s indi- 
cated that they felt that neither Harvard 
nor other universities cared much about 
the graduate’s ability to teach. Forty per 
cent of them indicated that their training 
had fitted them for research rather than 
teaching, so that these Ph.D.'s have appar- 
ently learned what some educational critics 
do not yet see. One needs more than an 
understanding of subject matter to be a 
good teacher. 

(6) While public education is being 
blasted, very little is said about private 
education, and often the public seems to 
operate under the assumption that private 
education is a model to be followed. Being 
“private,” of course, means that a school 
can determine to a much greater degree just 
what it wants to do and how it wants to do 
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it. We might assume that it would, in some 
ways, be a “freer” institution. On the other 
hand, a large proportion of private schools 
are also parochial, and in many ways this 
limits their freedom in that their goals and 
objectives are predetermined not by the 
people but by the church which operates 
them. 

The record of the private schools is no 
better than that of public schools; in fact, 
it is generally worse. Public schoo] students 
do better in college than do private school 
students, the scores of public school stu- 
dents on College Board examinations tend 
to be slightly higher than those of private 
school students, and in some parochial 
schools there may be a greater degree 
of anti-intellectualism. The great majority 
of the leaders of America today, in almost 
every field, are the products of America’s 
public school system. While Von Braun 
and his German colleagues have helped 
greatly in our technological advances of 
recent years, these advances are overwhelm- 
ingly the products of the minds of young 
men and women who attended the public 
schools of America. 

Would it be unreasonable, then, to ask 
all of those who are sincerely concerned 
with the future of public education in 
America to: 

1. Distinguish between fact and fiction, 
between fantasy and reality, and be cau- 
tious about sweeping generalizations that 
are based on one or two isolated incidents. 

2. Consider the thought that teachers 
should be scholars, but that being a scholar 
is not necessarily synonymous with being a 
teacher. 

3. Consider paying vastly higher salaries 
to the small proportion of superb teachers, 
insisting, however, on high payment only 
for those who are willing to produce the 
evidence of their superiority. 

4- Help parents to accept more in the way 
of real responsibility for the education of 
their children in the home as well as in the 
school. 
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5- Consider the thought that there are 
many scholarly Americans who have dedi- 
cated their lives to education, well aware 
of the minuteness of their financial return, 
and who know something about education. 

6. Wonder about the future of an Amer- 
ica which does not have as its bulwark and 
anchor a free and public education for all 
of those young citizens, regardless of race 
or religion or color or creed, who may 
benefit from it. 

7. Consider the concept that since chil- 
dren in the public schools are different, 
there will be no one “best” educational 
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experience for them. The good school will 
do the best it can to devise the educational 
experiences that are best for all of its pu- 
pils. It will respect and value, as impor- 
tant human beings, the dull as well as the 
bright, the poor as well as the rich, the sul- 
len and hostile and sad, as well as the 
happy, the kind and the gay. The future 
of mankind might well depend less on the 
neurotic and self-centered genius driving 
himself and his fellows to destruction, than 
it does on the simple and kindly man who 
does nothing spectacular other than love 
his fellow man. 


Recently. They Said: 


When the editors of Esquire asked some of our 
intellectual giants to respond to this provocative 
question, “What worries you most about America 
today?” it is not surprising that most of them com- 
mented on the school situation. While we have 
heard similar statements from many different quar- 
ters in recent years, it is of interest at this time to 
note the reactions of some of these distinguished 
individuals. 

Norsert WIENER, philosopher, mathematics pro- 
fessor at M1.T.: “The lack of respect for intel- 
lectual work and intellectual integrity.” 

Grorce R. Harrison, dean of the M.LT. School 
of Science: “The fact that we've been so successful, 
that our moral fiber has tended to become weak- 
ened, tenderized, by this success. I am worried by 
our public schools. They have deteriorated. Pro- 
gressive education has been carried to absurd ex- 
tremes. It has resulted in an inferior kind of edu- 
cation. 

“This shows in the ways our kids don’t get dis- 
ciplined minds and this, of course, means that 
they will have a less productive life. I am worried 
that our kids don’t know how to study, that they 
lack the influences which make young studc.ts en- 
thusiastic about their work.” 

Paut Titticn, philosopher theologian: “. . . The 
main difficulty seems to be the immense waste of 
time before our students get to the real studies. 


They spend four years in the high school, sitting, 
four more years in the college, sitting. Then at 
twenty-two they get down to serious university (or 
graduate) studies. We should reach our better stu- 
dents in a much shorter time than we do now... . 
This is education which has a long horizontal line, 
and doesn’t go into the vertical depths.” 

Rorert Frost, Pulitzer prize-winning poet: “.. . I 
am interested in strengthening the high schools of 
America, bringing them up. A little thing I want 
is named chairs in the high schools. Once you got 
it, you would be in it for life. This would enrich 
the position of the high-school teacher. Their posi- 
tion is not dignified enough. The first chair, I'd 
have for mathematics. The other chair could be of 
the school’s choosing. Instead of spraying moncy 
all over the colleges, I'd like to see something done 
for high-school teachers.” 

SAMUEL ELior Morison, naval and American his- 
torian: “The state of secondary-school education in 
America. . . . And I am very concerned that 85 
per cent of public-school graduates are without a 
knowledge of another modern language. Education 
in the United States is due for an overhaul from 
top to bottom; and it had best begin at the top. 
Only by a restoration of discipline and raising of 
standards can the faculties of our universities de- 
serve the feedom and respect to which scholars 
are entitled.” 





Criticism, Research, and Tag Lines 


By JAMES BINNEY 


A MAN WHO HAS BEEN IN EDUCATION Many 
years said to me recently, “Our chief failure 
in education has been inability to develop 
an adequate criticism.” By criticism he did 
not mean faultfinding but the whole proc- 
ess of observing, judging, and reviewing, 
such as has been going on in the arts and 
philosophy since the days of the early 
Greeks. Education itself is partly an art, 
and we may have been dealing with it as 
though it were entirely a science. Because 
of our critical shortcomings, our experi- 
ments have been scattered and often less 
fruitful than they might have been. An- 
other thing my acquaintance said follows: 
“No other profession has let so many pat 
sayings go by without critical examina- 
tion.” 

A critic if he is worth his salt looks below 
the surface. When he is told that there is 
no such thing as a bad boy, he wants facts 
and figures, and if one insists on saying that 
there is no such thing as a bad boy, he 
wants to know what name you would like 
to give teen-aged rapists and murderers. He 
will question sentimentality as well as the 
reports of some committees. He knows that 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

What does the author mean by “tag 
lines”? He explains that it is a quota- 
tion or statement with little actual 
meaning, such as Mr. Dooley’s — 
“I don’t care what you larn thim so 
long as it is unpleasant to thim” or 
“We don’t teach subjects, we teach chil- 
dren.” We agree that tag lines have no 
place in constructive criticism. The au- 
thor, in making a strong point that 
they are pretty worthless, has some 
pungent i on educational research 
and its brother, honest criticism. He is 
on the faculty of West Chester (Penn- 
sylvania) State Teachers College. 





the saying about bad boys is an expression 
some people use without thought, and that 
no research has ever uncovered the fact that 
there are no bad boys. He knows that some 
things lie safely beyond research. He knows 
that we have to wait for a long time before 
anything can be accepted as valid. He ques- 
tions every pat saying and every tag line. 

As a nation we tend to be receptive to 
change; some have attributed this to the 
influence of our climate. Fads catch on with 
us in a few days. The hula hoop sold into 
the millions in a short time, and within a 
month after the first hoop appeared there 
were expert hoop whirlers on every street 
corner. A child to be up to date had to 
have a hula hoop. We must be up to date, 
and therefore we must change often. It is 
the critic’s function to question change, to 
call for study of effects, to advocate change 
when it is good, to oppose it when it seems 
not good. 

A new age is not one in which it is safe 
to stand still. Even less is it an age to be 
met with thoughtless slogans which may or 
may not be true. “It may be later than we 
think” or it may not be; we may be living 
in the first years of a space age. We cannot 
oppose anything merely because it is new, 
for to do so would be unintelligent, but at 
the same time we need not rush into any- 
thing without testing carefully, Men may 
or may not get to the moon soon, but we 
know that they are going to make the 
effort. 

In education, we may be about to try 
things which are the equivalent of aiming 
for the moon. It is certain that experiments 
will be made to use television in teaching 
to a greater extent than has been done so 
far. No one doubts that such experiments 
should be made, and no one doubts that in 
many ways television will be an invaluable 
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aid to all kinds of schools. We know, how- 
ever, that if past experience with other 
methods of presentation and teaching is 
any guide, there will be many costly and 
perhaps harmful mistakes. There will be 
times when television will not be wisely 
used. It is the task of experimentation to 
discover how television can be used; it is 
the task of criticism to discover where it 
can be wisely used. 

The use of television and other devices, 
if it is fair to call them devices, will bring 
up various questions involving both re- 
search and criticism. Use of television will 
mean frequent use of the lecture method, 
a method which we know has not been 
highly regarded when used with high- 
school classes. It is doubtful that the fact 
that the lecture comes from an electronic 
device can remove all of the objections 
against it. On the other hand, it seems 
likely that demonstrations with expensive 
equipment can be given successfully over 
television. The television screen will, of 
course, be invaluable in presenting on-the- 
spot reports of important events, 

The novelty of television will probably 
cause it to be used for many things for 
which it is really not suited, but as educa- 
tors become more experienced, results 
should improve. It may be that use of the 
television may lead to a revival of many 
methods which we thought had been cast 
aside. The lecture method, perhaps? The 
rapid and largely inefficient survey? The 
demonstration of errors which many stu- 
dents never make? Education by pouring 
facts into a passive and conforming listener? 
Perhaps no mistakes will be made although 
this is too much to ask of any method of 
doing anything. 

Certainly, we should explore the possi- 
bilities of everything available. We should, 
however, subject every use to close analysis. 
For example, the teacher used to read sec- 
tions of Shakespeare to her class; now she 
plays a record. It may be that the unseen 
person whose voice has been recorded reads 
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better than the teacher, but on the other 
hand the teacher's reading is not distorted 
by the scratching noises present on worn 
recordings. And in the meantime is the 
teacher becoming a better reader? Is there 
a possibility that our modern gadgets may 
become crutches which will in the end 
leave us almost helpless? Is there any dan- 
ger to the individual teacher who monitors 
a section of a class being taught by closed- 
circuit television? One of the pleasures of 
teaching has been its freedom from what 
has been called vocational monotony; the 
teacher has been able to be creative and to 
be an individual. The critic will ask if this 
creativeness and this freedom from assem- 
bly-line procedure are being and can con- 
tinue to be maintained. This is a question 
which should be asked, and it has not yet 
been asked very loudly. 

To ask questions is not to answer them, 
nor does it mean that a side has been taken. 
The writer, personally, believes that tele- 
vision can be a valuable aid to education. 
But he also believes that if we had an at- 
titude of honest criticism, as the arts have, 
we would go to work on smug, casually ut- 
tered, unconsidered statexicnts which we 
hear as positive truth. “One picture is 
worth a thousand words,” for example. Is 
it? The only person who can say seriously 
that one picture is worth a thousand words 
is one who ignores “connotatich” as it ap- 
plies to language. Before we decide that 
one picture is worth any words at all, we 
should consult the linguist and the seman- 
ticist. Actually one picture is worth just 
that—one picture. The pictures I see on 
television sent by Continental Classroom 
would be almost meaningless without the 
words of physicist Harvey E. White. Profes- 
sor White’s words in a textbook have mean- 
ing by themselves, but understanding is 
aided by the union of words and pictures. 
Neither the picture nor the word can sub- 
stitute for the other. 

If education were completely a science, 
experimentation might solve all our prob- 
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lems. But, as many people have said, educa- 
tion is as much an art as a science, and it is 
an art, moreover, which involves human be- 
ings. 

The artistic potentialities of education 
give it elusive qualities, which, it may be, 
cannot be reached by science alone. We 
must, of course, always continue to experi- 
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ment, but in the sections of our profession 
where the art element is dominant and 
where the human element cannot be set 
aside, especially in the teaching act, the 
critical method is the scientific method of 
procedure. Honest research means less than 
it might when it does not go hand in hand 
with honest criticism. 


Statement of Policy Concerning English Semester 
Examinations at Central High School, 


Trenton, New Jersey 


To MEMBERS OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT: 


To enrich the writing experience of our college 
preparatory pupils, we shall again at the end of this 
semester give examinations of the essay type only 
to our college prep English classes. Although this 
procedure will undoubtedly add somewhat to the 
burden of reading the papers, it will make the task 
of preparing the examination questions much easier. 
Because most of the examinations which our pupils 
will encounter in college will be of the essay type, 
let us provide them with a good experience in think- 
ing and writing at the end of this term. 

Questions of the objective type, especially of the 
specific recall or true-false varieties, afford the 
pupils no opportunity to demonstrate their ability 
to organize and write connected discourse. Essay 
questions, on the other hand, confront them with 
the challenge to organize their thoughts on the 
assigned topic, and then to develop them convinc- 
ingly by amplifying general statements with ade- 
quate proof in the form of details, facts, examples, 
comparisons, obverse statements, and so on. By 
doing so, they can demonstrate the kind of power 
in communication which we are trying to help 
them to develop here in bigh school. 


These essay questions must be based strictly on 
the revised courses of study in literature. In pre- 
paring them, please confer with all your colleagues 
who teach the same course. It will be well to let 
each of them see both forms of the examination in 
order to make sure that their pupils have read ali 
of the literature upon which the questions are 
asked. 

The questions should deal with the literature 
prescribed in the course of study. Any testing of 
the mastery of mechanics, speaking ability, and so 
on, which individual teachers want to do may be 
done in class before the time of the examination. 
Sample questions may be found in all of the fa- 
miliar English review books, and I will be glad to 
show you samples of essay examinations which 
have been used previously if you want to see them. 

Teachers of courses in which there are no college 
preparatory pupils may follow the old guide for 
the preparation of examinations if they prefer, i.e., 
essay, plus reading comprehension, plus English 
usage. However, these teachers may also experiment 
with new devices at this time if they wish. 

ANGELL MATHEWSON 
Chairman of the Department 





The CSU Keystones of Composition 


By THOMAS J. KRUPA 


No STUDENT OF COMPOSITION can make 
real progress in his writing efforts unless he 
can make himself understood the first mo- 
ment that he sets words on paper. If there 
is to be any good writing, the student must 
make clarity his first objective. Once this 
goal is established most students move 
ahead with a good deal of enthusiasm and 
interest because they sense that this assign- 
ment is set on a level where they can all 
realize some degree of success. 

Every word used to further this special 
end of clarity is employed in such a way 
that the student is cognizant of the special 
significance of each word that he feels a 
need to use. If a student thinks, “He’s a 
real mechanical brain all wired together 
for work,” he writes just that. He does not 
write, “He displays a great deal of intelli- 
gence in the way he performs his tasks,” be- 
cause this is not the way he thinks. If he 
cannot accomplish this first requirement of 
clarity in the simple sentence, then he is 
defeating any other secondary accomplish- 
ments that might eventually grow out of his 
writing. He must know what it is that he 
wants to say at the moment, and have a real 
desire to convey that thought in clear word 
symbols without any unnecessary embellish- 
ments at this point. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

“CSU” does not refer to a university 
but to three essentials of good writing: 
clarity, simplicity, and unity. Natu- 
rally, there is no easy road to good 
writing. It is a difficult discipline that 
requires reworking and reworking and 
reworking. The author illustrates what 
we have just said in the text of his 
manuscript. He is a member of the 
faculty at Hazel Park High School, 
Hazel Park, Michigan. 





All of his words should be chosen so that 
the reader will be able to comprehend the 
message or the impression with ease. The 
building of the vocabulary is definitely en- 
couraged, and the short, homey expressions 
are discouraged, but each is set in the right 
perspective so that the clarity does not suf- 
fer. A vigorous vocabulary is an asset to ex- 
pression, but it is really more so with a 
thought or a sentence that is complex in 
content and nature. The eventual goal 
must be kept in sight, but the writing must 
not be more complex than the thought. 
What is said in the sentence should be com- 
pact, simple, and so well arranged that the 
strongest effect will be attainable. 

The language used in this initial work is 
the language which the student uses when 
he thinks, or tries to think, and that is the 
best language for him to use when he wants 
to achieve clarity. Simple language makes 
the sentence smooth and easy to follow. Use 
the word that best fits the picture, and if 
you don’t have the right word, then think 
through again until the right word is found. 
This is a very good habit to develop and 
the training in this discipline will make 
word finding less frustrating. 

The next consideration is simplicity. All 
of the wording in the sentence should be as 
simple as is possible, with the student at the 
same time avoiding shoddy colloquialisms, 
slang, and others forms of careless word se- 
lection. Simplicity should never give way to 
sloppiness. Every sentence should say what 
it means to say so that the thought lies com- 
fortably within the words. 

A thought which is to be an everyday ex- 
perience should be expressed in everyday 
language. The student writes, “I tagged the 
runner with the ball in my fist.” He does 
not say, “I touched the opponent with the 
ball which I held in my hand.” 
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It should be kept in mind that the reader 
wants to be identified when he reads, and 
a simple and direct language will enable 
him to do so. He will be brought to realize, 
through concentration and practice, that 
simplicity of expression gives the fluency to 
his writing that he wants. Whatever hap- 
pens to be the thought power of the stu- 
dent, or whatever is the motivation behind 
that thought, he will find that he is not ob- 
scuring it through a vague choice of words 
that are unnatural to his own vocabulary. 
The simple words, which are characteristic 
of the average student, can be, if carefully 
chosen, made to give satisfactory expression. 
These can be the truly meaningful words, 
the lively thought-filled words, the meat 
and marrow of his language. 

Usage, with simplicity as the basis, will 
eventually cause the student to develop ex- 
pressions that have at least one truly con- 
spicuous dimension of their own. The stu- 
dent then becomes self-motivated, and he 
develops a satisfaction that leads to his dig- 
ging deeper and deeper to add the second 
and the third dimensions, and a fourth, if 
there be one, which would otherwise be 
lacking. 

The simple words, for the novitiate, get 
as much said and take less space, though the 
real effort in thought and concentration is 
at all times kept at a high and respectable 
level. 

Also the words have their own identi- 
fiable character of being efficient, which 
condition can be acheived in no other way. 

The final determinant of the sureness of 
the student's writing is unity. It follows the 
understanding of the need for clarity and 
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simplicity in their proper relationship to 
a well-constructed sentence. Unity follows 
when a student expresses a single idea 
which grows out of a single thought. What- 
ever the student chooses as a topic or a 
theme, he must have his mind set so that he 
will stick to it. There are no frayed ends, 
and nothing is left that is only half said. 
Through constant encouragement and help 
from his teacher, he develops organization 
in his thinking. He finds that to have a 
smooth and unified sentence, his thinking 
must be disciplined by accuracy and good 
word choice. If his product, the sentence, 
still lacks this quality, then he must wade 
many times through his thoughts so that all 
of the pieces fit into place when they be- 
come written words. He should not tolerate 
a sentence that forms only a diffused pat- 
tern of what he intended originally to say. 

With help, the student writes the easiest 
sentences first, which means that they are 
short and simple. He goes from there, step 
by step, to the longer and the more com- 
plex constructions. Then while he is think- 
ing in short, simple sentences with unity, he 
is immediately practicing by writing them 
out. He moves slowly, and at times clum- 
sily, but no longer with his old discourag- 
ing uncertainty. He has learned to build his 
own confidence, his own kind of facility, 
and he has his own progress record as a 
guide. Words no longer block the way. He 
loses his awkwardness, and he no longer 
gropes and struggles with his composition. 
He has learned systematically that sentence 
writing can be fun and that it does make 
sense when the method used is consistent 
with his own peculiar needs and abilities. 


Creative teaching is exalted, but is given the reception acvorded to renegades, because always somebody 


else, be it the. principal, the supervisor, the school board, the public, or some national 


knows 


better than the classroom teacher what is best in content, and when and how it should be taught—Dons i 


R. Tuomas in Teachers College Record. 





LET’S EMULATE  P.E. 


By J. R. SHANNON 


JoHN SHERMAN once was an athlete. He 
earned letters in football and track, was 
captain of the football team in his senior 
year, and also made all-state. Although he 
later became a teacher, he never was a 
coach and never taught physical education. 

Early in his professional career he be- 
came a high-school principal and later a 
city superintendent. Then, after earning 
his Ph.D., the union card for college teach- 
ing, he taught psychology in college for 
twenty-five years. Then he retired to a 
dream site looking toward the ocean a half 
mile away in one direction and back into 
the mountains ten miles away in the other. 

For four years John reveled in his re- 
tirement, caught up some of the leisure- 
time reading he had been postponing for a 
professional lifetime, and indulged hobbies 
which formerly were too expensive of time. 
Then he answered an ad in the newspaper. 

The local school corporation was desper- 
ate for substitute teachers, and ran a notice 
in the papers beseeching eligible people to 
volunteer for emergency service. John was 
still in his early sixties, healthy, agile, and a 
wee bit hungry to don the professional 
harness once more for an occasional work- 
out. Therefore, he stuck out his neck. 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The letters P.E., as any high-school 
pupil knows, stand for hysical edu- 
cation. The name John S n is the 
at name of J. R. Shannon, we suspect. 
ith this business out of the way, we 
congratulate the author for his incisive 
comment and for his readable style. He 
is a regular contributor to The Clear- 
ing House, and we hope that he ona 
sists in sending us his man 
Shannon lives in Del Mar, Californ 





John’s first call to do substitute teaching 
came much earlier than he expected. It was 
only the second week of the term, while the 
warm September sun still shone forcefully. 
His license covered all secondary-school sub- 
jects, and his first call to duty was for physi- 
cal education in a junior high school. The 
regular teacher—coach, the boys called him 
—had outlined a series of touch-football 
games as the core of the physical-education 
activity, before he was forced out for an 
appendicostomy. John regarded it as his 
duty to carry through according to the regu- 
lar teacher's plan, whether he liked it or 
not. And he did not—at first. 

John looked upon his job more or less as 
a joke. “Baby sitting,” he called it. “Trov- 
ting around over two acres to see that three — 
dozen boys at a time in two separate games 
did not fight, faint, or fudge at football.” 
Six periods a day at this. All boys in the 
school came under John’s supervision. 

“You would not be very proud of me, 
Mother,” John said to Mrs. Sherman after 
his first day. “You would not be proud to 
see me fiddling around all day in rubber 
shoes and sun cap, killing time and burning 
up taxpayers’ money while two hundred 
kids blow off steam. Education has gone 
goofy since I was a high-school teacher. We 
now haul the kids to school in buses: and 
then build gymnasiums to give them exer- 
cise in.” Physical education—as a universal 
requirement or fad, depending on one’s 
point of view—had come into vogue during 
the thirty years since John was last con- 
nected with public schools. 

It was three weeks before John was re- 
lieved by the returr: of the regular teacher. 
He had had the two hundred boys ‘of the 
junior high school three weeks, while the 
regular teacher had had them three days. 
During those three weeks John had learned 
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the names of all of the boys, and had learned 
much more than the names about some of 
them. The so-called problem cases and dis- 
ciplinary disturbers especially had attracted 
John’s attention. John had “psychoana- 
lyzed” each such boy in a preliminary sort 
of way during the three weeks, and had 
held personal conferences with most of 
them. He knew more about the boys in 
that junior high school than any other 
teacher. 

John was a psychologist, he had a higher 
academic degree than anybody else on the 
faculty, and he was older than the other 
teachers. Most of all, John had had an op- 
portunity to observe the boys in a setting 
where their wholehearted, uninhibited, and 
self-initiated activities were most likely to 
come to the surface. He had seen them in 
relationships with their peers in a manner 
more conducive of true pupil-to-pupil atti- 
tudes than any other teacher. Only one 
other teacher had had a comparable op- 
portunity—Mrs. Dunfee, who handled. phys- 
ical education for the girls. 

“If you want to know the best way to 
group pupils,” John often had argued in 
his psychology classes, “observe them at 
play and see how they group themselves. 
Kids know better how to group themselves 
than any school counselor or psychologist.” 
John got an opportunity as a substitute 
teacher of physical education to practice 
what he had preached. 

Maybe because John was older than the 
other teachers, maybe because he held 
higher academic degrees, maybe because he 
was a professional psychologist, maybe be- 
cause the others recognized John’s more 
advantageous point of view—it matters not 
what the explanation—the other teachers be- 
gan coming to John for counsel before the 
three weeks were over. “Why is Hugo 
morbidly retiring?” “Why is Alex overly 
aggressive?” “Why does Fidlar resort to 
such outlandish extremes to gain recogni- 
tion?” “Is Carlos really malicious, or is he 
merely frustrated?” “Does Freddie mean to 
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be insulting, or is he just thoughtlessly im- 
pulsive?” “Is Wilbur as dumb as he ap- 
pears, or is he on a sit-down strike?” These 
and numerous other comparable questions 
came to John from all sectors of the teach- 
ing staff. 

“Maybe this is not so useless and wasteful 
a job as I first thought,” John confided to 
Mrs. Dunfee the last day before he turned 
his work back to the regular teacher. “I see 
real possibilities in it, although I doubt 
whether the original agitators for physical 
education saw the values in it which I have 
come to appreciate. If the values I recognize 
are to be realized, though, better and more 
mature teachers are needed for P.E. than 
the run-of-the-mill college athlete and P.E. 
major.” 

John dared say this to Mrs. Dunfee, be- 
cause Mrs. Dunfee also was more mature 
and more capable than most of her col- 
leagues. Also, she differed from many 
women teachers of physical education by 
being strictly feminine. 

“I am glad you have come to see it this 
way, Dr. Sherman,” replied Mrs. Dunfee. 
“I suspect the other teachers risked coming 
to you for counsel about the boys because 
they already had learned to come to me for 
comparable counsel about the girls. The 
nature of our work, the nature of the 
pupils’ participation, and the insight we 
get into our pupils’ personalities through 
their wholehearted purposeful activities, 
are most conducive to our making educa- 
tion a process of really leading out.” 

If John Sherman and Mrs. Dunfee were 
correct in their analysis and evaluation of 
their jobs, what does it add up to? In the 
words of the writer of Ecclesiastes, “Let us 
hear the conclusion of the whole matter.” 

Granted that much which goes on in 
physical education is sheer monkey bus- 
iness, nevertheless there is value there. The 
value, however, lies less in the substance of 
the courses than in the method by which 
the courses are taught. Teachers of physical 
education have learned how to get whole- 
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hearted participation from their pupils and 
still realize the values inherent in the 
courses. Also, they have capitalized on 
means for learning the individual person- 
ality problems and social-adjustment prob 
lems of their pupils. What teacher of an 
academic subject would not rejoice to be 
able to do as well? 

But teachers of physical education did 
not always find it so. Few things irked 
John Sherman more than the calisthenics, 
apparatus work, tumbling, and marching 
he had to undergo in his required physical- 
culture courses in college. (He lived too 
early to have had such in high school.) 
Teachers of physical education in America 
soon got away from the old imported ein- 
zwei-drei-vier system which marked the in- 
troduction of their courses into the curricu- 
lum. Pupils enjoy physical education now 
in ways which John Sherman never 
dreamed about in the Prussianlike system 
prevalent when he was an undergraduate. 
Regardless of whatever direct values may 
be inherent in physical education, pupils 
throw themselves into it wholeheartedly. 
Also, they inadvertently reveal their inner 
selves. John Sherman learned to agree with 
Mrs. Dunfee on some indirect values in 
the subject growing out of the method by 
which it is taught. 

Old-time disciplinarians used to argue, 
in support of moribund school subjects, 
“Not what but how.” Their point was 
that the discipline derived from a pupil’s 
study of a subject was more valuable to 
him than the direct values inherent in the 
subject. The argument lost force, however, 
when it was observed that when pupils ap- 
plied their effort and attention to subjects 
rich in inherent direct values, they got 
both “whatness” and “howness” at the same 
time. 
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Teachers of physical education—perhaps 
unconsciously—are now giving a new appli- 
cation to the old dictum of not what but 
how. How, in this instance, refers to how 
teachers teach a subject, whereas originally 
how referred to how pupils studied it. But 
again, with richness of subject-matter con- 
tent and psychologically sound teaching 
procedures, both “whatness” and “howness” 
can be had. 

John Sherman still thinks that a lot of 
the content of physical education is foolish- 
ness, but he takes his hat off to the teachers 
of the subject for their art in motivation 
and their opportunities to study pupil per- 
sonnel problems. Why can't teachers of 
other subjects—those with greater degrees 
of intrinsic values—equal teachers of physi- 
cal education in method? It is nothing 
short of pathetic that teachers of algebra, 
English, physics, or history should have to 
go to the teacher of physical education for 
counsel on the personnel problems of their 
pupils. It is nothing short of pathetic, also, 
that they must admit their inability to in- 
spire motivation as well as P.E. teachers 
do. 

Teachers of academic subjects can harp 
on the intrinsic values of their subjects until 
things freeze over and still not achieve 
pupil appreciation of the need to know and 
eagerness to know. Subject matter must be 
so psychologically organized and presented 
that it will sell itself. Teachers also can 
lean on a school psychologist or counselor for 
insights into their pupils’ behavior prob- 
lems until things freeze over and never 
know them so well as when they observe 
their pupils themselves in situations where 
the pupils’ whole selves are involved. 
Teachers of physical education have learned 
how to achieve these ends. Why can’t 
others? 





Teachers’ Motives for Teaching 


By GERHARD LANG 


How DOES PERSONALITY relate to the 
choice of teaching as a profession? Are 
there personality characteristics which dis- 
tinguish primary- from secondary-school 
teachers? The purpose of this study was to 
determine to what extent differences in the 
psychological needs of elementary- and sec- 
ondary-school teachers are reflected in their 
motives for choosing the teaching profes- 
sion. 

Two hypotheses were tested: (a) elemen- 
tary-school teachers will emphasize motives 
relating to the mothering aspects of teach- 
ing; (b) secondary-school teachers will em- 
phasize motives relating to the academic 
and intellectual facets of teaching. 


Methods and Procedures 


The Edwards Personal Preference Sched- 
ule and the Lang Scale of Motives for 
Teaching were administered to 101 female 
elementary- and 87 female secondary-school 
teachers, 21-29 years of age, currently teach- 
ing in sixteen New York City public 
schools. Their experience ranged from one 
month to ten years. 

The Edwards Personal Preference Sched- 
ule is a personality test designed to measure 
the relative importance of fifteen psycho- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


The author is an instructor in psy- 
chology at the Teaneck campus of 
Fairleigh Dickinson University. His dis- 
sertation for a doctor's degree at Co- 
lumbia University dealt with psycho- 
logical aspects of motives for teaching. 
This article pertains to that part of his 
dissertation which considered the ques- 
tion of personality characteristics that 
—— elementary- from second- 
ary-school teachers in regard to their 
motives for choosing teaching as a 
career. 





logical needs, such as achievement, auton- 
omy, affiliation, nurturance, aggression, and 
so on. 

The Lang Scale of Motives for Teaching, 
specially devised for this investigation, 
measures the degree (i.e., “least,” “slightly,” 
“half/half,” “much,” “most”) to which each 
of twenty-five reasons has influenced a 
teacher to enter the field. Check lists used 
in previous investigations listed reasons 
such as “I like working with children” and 
“I like to serve society,” reasons which may 
be considered generally admired and so- 
cially desirable. In the Lang Scale, reasons 
evoking varying degrees of social approval 
were included, e.g., “I like to be in a posi- 
tion of authority” or “Teaching allows me 
to express hostility without too much criti- 
cism. 

Teachers were asked to complete brief 
background questionnaires and then to con- 
sider the degree to which each of twenty- 
five reasons had influenced their choice of 
teaching as their profession. They were 
asked to check three reasons which were 
most influential in their choice, three rea- 
sons which were least influential, five rea- 
sons which were slightly, and five reasons 
which were much influential. Nine reasons 
remained which were regarded to be about 
half/half influential in their vocational 
choice. Then the Edwards Personal Prefer- 
ence Schedule was administered to the 
teachers. Both instruments were responded 
to anonymously. 


Results and Discussion 

Following are some of the major findings 
of this study: 

(1) Both elementary-and secondary-school 
teachers rated reasons which are socially 
acceptable as most influential; they rated 
reasons which are socially unacceptable as 
least influential. 
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(2) Elementary-school teachers empha- 
sized the reasons “I like working with chil- 
dren” and “I like to give love to and re- 
ceive love from children.” 

(3) Secondary -school teachers emphasized 
the reasons “I like the continuous oppor- 
tunity to learn” and “I enjoy the intellect- 
ual fellowship of other teachers.” 

(4) Secondary-school teachers manifested 
a greater need for achievement and a lesser 
need for nurturance than did elementary- 
school teachers. 

None of the other reasons or needs dif- 
ferentiated significantly between the two 
groups of women teachers. 

What do these results mean? First of all 
they show that teachers, even when prom- 
ised anonymity, will emphasize socially ac- 
ceptable reasons for selecting teaching. In 
this respect elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers are alike. Apparently, teach- 
ers are either reluctant and/or unable to 
admit the powerful sway of motives which 
are socially less desirable. 

The avoidance of less desirable reasons 
is, probably, a reflection of the conforming 
behavior which our society imposes on 
teachers who, in their role as surrogates 
of middle-class morality, may be reluctant 
to admit to motives which are at variance 
with the establish values of society.*:* 

Moreover, most teachers may have been 
unable to acknowledge the potent influence 
of some of the less desirable reasons in 
their choice of teaching. In-service as well 
as pre-service teachers may be helped to rec- 
ognize, as part of their process of self-under- 
standing, that certain motives, though ap- 
parently farfetched or repugnant, may 
nevertheless be strong factors in their voca- 
tional choice. 

The Scale of Motives for Teaching may 
serve as a tool in counseling pre-service and 
in-service teachers. In discussing their re- 


Ww. B. ecieeee, 4 Sete Glare City 
York: American Book Co., 

* M. Lieberman. Lieberman, Education asa Profession (Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: ‘Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956). 
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sponses to this scale, teachers may better 
face themselves by examining their motives 
for teaching and, in doing so, may better 
understand their psychological needs which 
teaching may or may not satisfy. It may be 
of interest here to cite a tangential finding 
of this study: Teachers who expressed 
greater satisfaction with teaching (rated on 
a six-point scale) manifested a significantly 
greater need for endurance and affiliation 
and a significantly lesser need for autonomy 
than did teachers who indicated that they 
were less satisfied by their work. The impli- 
cation is clear. In teaching, certain psycho- 
logical needs may be satisfied, e.g:, the need 
for fellowship, while certain other needs, 
such as that for independence, may be 
frustrated. 

The hypothesized differences in motives 
between female elementary- and secondary- 
school teachers were supported. The find- 
ings suggest that one important reason why 
female elementary teachers are attracted to 
teaching is that they like their mothering 
role. They like the companionship of chil- 
dren and desire giving love to and receiving 
love from them. These teachers like to treat 
others with kindness, like to be generous 
with others, and desire to have others con- 
fide in them about personal problems, char- 
acteristics which are associated with the 
need for nurturance. 

With regard to female secondary-school 
teachers, the data suggest that they see in 
teaching an opportunity to direct the learn- 
ing of others, to pursue their own quest for 
knowledge, and te enjoy the companion- 
ship of intellectually stimulating fellow 
teachers. They like to be successful, desire 
to be regarded as an authority, strive to do 
things better than others, all characteristics 
indicative of the need for achievement. 

The apparent attraction of elementary 
teachers to the emotional and that of the 
secondary teachers to the intellectual facets 
of teaching does not imply that the latter 
do not want to establish warm personal ties 
with others. Teachers at both levels stressed 
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that they “like to be with people” and did 
not differ significantly in their need for af- 
filiation. However, female elementary- 
school teachers, apparently, like to relate to 
people who are relatively immature, recep- 
tive to love, and willing to reciprocate. Fe- 
male secondary school teachers, on the 
other hand, seem to prefer people who are 
relatively mature and who, on a reciprocal 
basis, can serve as outlets for their intellec- 
tual needs. 
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Yet despite the finding of significant dif- 
ferences between elementary- and second- 
ary-school teachers, considerable variability 
existed within each level. Furthermore, in 
view of the selective nature of the sample 
—New York City teachers—inferences to 
the vast population of female American 
teachers may or may not be warranted. 

The need for similar studies, drawing 
upon samples in different localities through- 
out the country, is indicated. 


To a Youth Afraid 


By Jacos C. SoLovay 
Brooklyn, New York 


Be not so bitter nor so cold of glance, 

Nor fearful in the heart, nor premature 

With weariness, nor shaken and unsure, 

Nor skeptical before the twists of chance. 

Life is no laughing, airborne senior dance, 

Where music, mobiles, and the mood can 
lure 

You into drift-dreams, lotus-like and pure, 

And you parade your postures in a trance. 


Marshal your coldness, bitterness, and fear, 

Fatigue and mockery. Turn them inside 
out, 

Where warmth and hope and strength and 
sweetness lie. 

Then will you stand in fields of joy and 
hear, 

Not Siren sleep-songs, but the great voice 
and shout 

Of youth that storms the stairway to the 
sky! 





Leadership and Responsibility 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This and the following article deal with ways and means to develop student leader- 
me and responsibility. As J. Duncan Spaeth said, “It takes two to make a leader—one 
to lead and at least one to follow.” Obviously, no one can lead if he has no followers. 
As to responsibility, however, two people are not required. That can and has to be 
aig by one person for himself. Though we sometimes talk of group responsi- 

ility, how can a group be responsible unless each person in the group ts a responsible 
erson? 
F These articles link together leadership and responsibility in the case of junior-high 
student-council elections and teacher assistants. Mr. Kaminsky, our first author, is 
director of student activities at Winthrop Junior High School, Brooklyn, New York. 
Dr. Williams and Mr. Polinsky are, respectively, superintendent and teacher in the 





regional schools, boroughs of River Edge and Oradell, New Jersey. 








General Organization Elections 


at Winthrop Funior High School 


By 
ALBERT KAMINSKY 


THE PURDUE POLLS on teen-age opinions, 
conducted over the last decade and a half, 
conclude that “the typical teenager shows an 
alarming disposition to reject some demo- 
cratic beliefs . .. and to accept many authori- 
tarian and totalitarian beliefs and values in 
their place.”"* The results become particu- 
larly frightening if we agree with Dr. Rem- 
mers that “. . . students reflect both their edu- 
cation and the attitudes of their teachers,” 
for this would mean that our educational 
system has been derelict in its obligation to 
educate alert citizens, imbued with demo- 
cratic ways of thinking and responding. 

At Winthrop Junior High School, our 
recent student general organization elec- 
tions provided a basis for wholesome educa- 
tion in democratic processes and responsi- 


* H. H. Remmers, and D. H. Radler, The Ameri- 
can we (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 
1957)- 


bilities. The elections, which culminated in 
June, really started in January, 1958, when 
the G.O. senate drew up a list of the aims 
of the student general organization. Among 
the aims were: (a) to encourage more and 
better activities for our students; (b) to help 
teachers and students know and understand 
one another in a better manner; (c) to give 
ideas for improving our school, and to work 
for carrying them out; and (d) to help new 
students and visitors to our school feel at 
home. 

In drawing up the plans for the G.O. elec- 
tions, the student board of elections pro- 
vided for a primary campaign to select the 
best candidates for office, and a regular elec- 
tion campaign which would be climaxed by 
the school-wide election of G.O. officers. Any 
student submitting a petition of candidacy 
signed by twenty-four schoolmates and three 
teachers could become a primary candidate 
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and could subsequently be called upon to 
perform a variety of chores as part of the 
primary campaign. 

After the plans had been announced, 
more than eighty students applied for peti- 
tions of candidacy. Of this number, fifty- 
four qualified as primary candidates by sub- 
mitting their completed certificates. A fine 
screening process had automatically taken 
place, because the fifty-four who qualified 
were students of high scholastic rating and 
outstanding character traits. 

Over a period of two months, the candi- 
dates were called upon to do some chores 
which included the following: (a) Prepar- 
ing posters on themes related to the aims of 
the student general organization; (b) visit- 
ing special exhibits in museums and art 
galleries, and reporting back to the student 
body; (c) attending sessions of the New York 
Times Youth Forum and submitting a re- 
port to the student body; and (d) participat- 
ing in panel discussions on themes related 
to the realization of the aims of the G.O. 
Toward the end of the primary compaign, 
every primary candidate was called upon to 
deliver a brief address before a strange 
class, on an assigned topic pertaining to a 
realization of the aims of the G.O. These 
campaign addresses were evaluated by the 
teachers and the classes. 

Finally, the primary candidates who had 
thus far performed most effectively were in- 
terviewed by members of the student board 
of elections, and slates of nominees were 
then drawn up for two parties. Two mem- 
bers of the faculty volunteered to serve as 
advisers to the parties. Groups of students 
were selected to act as campaign managers. 
Rules governing the regular elections were 
drawn up. For example, it was decided that 
every candidate would be permitted to dis- 
play four posters, which had previously 
been approved by an art teacher. During 
election week, a series of election rallies 
were conducted in the school assemblies. All 
candidates were given an opportunity of 
speaking for two to three minutes. 
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On election day, envelopes containing a 
specified number of ballots were distributed 
to each class at 2:00 P.M. The voting was 
carried out between 2:30 and 2:45 P.M., and 
by 3:00 P.M. all ballots had been returned 
to the board of elections office and tabula- 
tion had begun. When school opened the 
following morning, the election results were 
announced to those who were not yet famil- 
iar with them. 

In drawing up plans for this election, the 
board of elections had made every attempt 
to simulate as closely as practicable the con- 
ditions which exist in a real election cam- 
paign. As a result of our experiences, we feel 
the following wholesome values in the prep- 
aration of our students for citizenship were 
achieved: 

(a) Students became familiar with the 
following vital election terms and phrases: 
“primary election,” “nominees,” “candi- 
dates,” “majority,” “minority,” “platform,” 
“political party,” “campaign issues,” 
“elected representatives,” and “democracy.” 

(6) Students discussed and became famil- 
iar with standards which should be used in 
judging candidates for political office. The 
following criticisms, which were most com- 
mon, appeared in the G.O. minutes: “speech 
well prepared and well organized,” “ex- 
cellent appearance,” “sounded convincing,” 
“gave clear answers to questions,” “watched 
notes too closely,” “spoke too rapidly,” 
“monotonous voice,” “ideas not practical,” 
and “could not be heard clearly.” 

(c) By participating in discussions of vari- 
ous school problems, students became more 
interested in the affairs of the school com- 
munity. In one class, the primary candidate, 
assigned to speak on the topic “How We 
May Improve Teacher-Student Relations,” 
performed his assignment so effectively that 
he was invited by the teacher to return and 
lead a similar discussion before another 
group at a later hour. In another class, a 
primary campaign talk on the topic “How 
We May Improve Our School” became the 
basis for a unit of work in a core program. 
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(d) Students developed the requisite skills 
for intelligent participation in a democratic 
election. One boy was selected by both 
parties to be their candidate for B.B.S.C. 
representative. In most classes, this became 
a topic for discussions, as students asked, 
“Well, what kind of a choice do we have if 
the same candidate is running for both 
parties?” It was explained that in unusual 
cases, this is sometimes done in regular elec- 
tions, and the pros and cons of this proce- 
dure were examined. In other classes stu- 
dents wanted to know why they could not 
vote for a president of one party and a vice- 
president of the other party. This led to a 
discussion of our state and national elec- 
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tions, where a vote for the chief executive 
is automatically a vote for his assistant. 

(e) Students learned the importance of 
each vote in a free election. One of the can- 
didates was elected to office by three votes. 
This small plurality led the students to 
speculate on what might have happened if 
several boys and girls had not been absent. 

At the conclusion of the campaign, every 
candidate received a letter from the board 
of elections, signed by the principal of the 
school, thanking him for participating in 
our G.O. elections. The letter assured him 
that by his efforts, he had helped to 
strengthen the student government of Win- 
throp Junior High School. 


Student Leadership Program 


at Rwer Dell Regional Schools 


WM. WENDELL WILLIAMS anp AARON 5S. POLINSKY 


By 


AS YOUNGSTERS SPEND many of their forma- 
tive years in school, it seems clear that the 
school must assume responsibility for train- 
ing the leadership that is now and will be 
needed. With this fact in mind the River 
Dell Regional Schools in New Jersey organ- 
ized a student leadership program early in 
September, 1957. 

In setting up the program, the faculty 
advisers found it necessary to clarify their 
goals by establishing the meaning of leader- 
ship within the social unit. We defined a 
good leader as one with a sense of responsi- 
bility and a true insight into the effects of 
a course of action for good or evil. We de- 
cided that our students must be given every 
opportunity to exercise leadership in situa- 
tions which call for judgment, responsibil- 
ity, and choice of action. They must be able 


to detect, enunciate, and reflect the think- 
ing of their classmates, their followers. 
Finally, they must be able to enlist the en- 
thusiastic co-operation and support of their 
followers and to delegate authority. 

To train leaders within this frame of ref- 
erence we proceeded to set up a working pro- 
gram. At the beginning of each school quar- 
ter an election is held in all subject classes 
from grades 8 through 12. A student must 
receive a majority vote in order to be 
elected a leader. Through an election rather 
than through teacher selection, a student is 
more readily accepted by the other members 
of the class. Students with grades of C or 
better are eligible for election to student 
leadership, as leadership qualities may not 
correlate with scholastic excellence. To 
enable a large number of students to par- 
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ticipate in the program, we limited the 
number of periods during which any single 
student could serve. A student therefore 
may serve as a leader in only one class per 
quarter, and he may be a leader only once 
in the same subject. At the end of the quar- 
ter, each student leader is to report in writ- 
ing his accomplishment, both academic and 
personal, gained from the experience in the 
classroom. All student leaders are required 
to be prepared to take over the direction of 
the class at all times. Therefore, unless there 
is serious objection from the teacher, the 
student leader is given access to the teach- 
er’s plan book. 

The substitute program is greatly helped 
by the performance of the student leaders. 
Very often the presence of a substitute in a 
classroom retards the progress of the class. 
The student leader’s thorough awareness 
and knowledge of the regular teacher’s plan 
enables the class work to continue uninter- 
rupted. The duty of the student leader, 
therefore, is to brief the substitute on the 
plans for the day and to work in close har- 
mony with him, to enable the learning proc- 
ess to continue. The regular teacher, on 
returning to the classroom, will very rarely 
need to review completely the work done 
during his absence. 

The faculty supervisor meets periodically 
with the leaders to discuss their progress. 
Any student leader who is not functioning 
constructively may be removed by the regu- 
lar class teacher, the administration, or the 
student leader supervisor. 

Since the program aims at bringing out 
leadership qualities, not establishing a tyr- 
anny of privilege, the turnover in leader- 
ship positions is rapid and frequent. Stu- 
dents thus are not required to submit to the 
irritation of seeing one small clique of 
“pets” being favored over the group. The 
device of limiting the term of service and 
making all positions subject to popular 
vote insures against prolonged tenure for 
any individual and thus counteracts a 
possibility of teacher favoritism. 
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Students have reacted with enthusiasm 
to the program, since in a sense it guaran- 
tees each one of them a chance to test his 
abilities in a leadership situation. The ex- 
perience of actually teaching a class or 
organizing a group project has been a rev- 
elation to most of the students who have 
undertaken it. They have discovered that 
the success or failure of the group effort ac- 
tually rests with their own personal funda- 
mental attitudes and approaches to the job 
on hand. Attempts to be humorous, to win 
admiration at the expense of the lesson, or 
to be dictatorial in deciding policy invari- 
ably cost them the respect of the group. 

A student leader from a science class com- 
mittee wrote: “We had our first meeting on. 
. . » We elected the following officers. . 
The following committees were chosen: 
word list, health, experiments, and research. 
The leader’s responsibility was outlined as 
follows: keep students up to date on notes 
and word lists, show routine to new stu- 
dents, mental and physical health, help set 
up and supervise experiments, help review 
projects, find new sources of information. 

“Our second meeting was held on. . 
The mental health topic chosen to be dis- 
cussed was: “What Causes a Juvenile De- 
linquent?’ We selected the following ques- 
tions: “What Is a Juvenile Delinquent?’ 
‘Are Parents to Blame?’ ‘What Should Be 
Done with a Juvenile Delinquent?’ 

“Fifteen students were chosen to attend 
the March meeting of the P.T.A. to discuss 
a mental health problem.” 

As one can see, a leader who had an im- 
proper motivation in the conduct of this 
group could easily ruin the project. As it 
was, this group developed many sincere and 
intelligent concepts under the thoughtful 
guidance of their student leader, and con- 
tributed to the general welfare of the com- 
munity through their public statement of 
these concepts in a meeting with parents at 
a Parent-Teacher Association forum. Par- 
ental response to the whole program was 
very favorable. 
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In addition to leading their class groups 
in various ways, students selected perform 
as teacher aides. In that capacity they may 
take attendance, place assignments on the 
board, post notices, help slower students 
understand lessons, distribute and collect 
papers, help with projects, carry out the 
teacher’s plans in case of the latter’s ab- 
sence, help absentees catch up, show visitors 
to seats, provide them with texts and brief 
them on the class activity, write up interest- 
ing classroom events for public relations, 
and assist with the issuing and collecting of 
books. 

It is not to be thought, however, that 
this program is one of service only. The 
teacher may require these tasks of his 
leader, but these are actually only an indica- 
tion to the student of the often onerous 
duties which must be performed by anyone 
in charge of a situation. 

Many benefits to students are already dis- 
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cernible within this program. It enables 
them to get practice in speaking and organiz- 
ing their thoughts before a group. It de- 
velops self-confidence and poise in students 
and provides an incentive for them to as- 
sume responsibilities. The program gives 
the students an opportunity for closer har- 
mony and liaison with teachers. It gives the 
students more freedom of movement within 
the class and an opportunity to grasp the 
importance of tact and diplomacy in deal- 
ing with daily problems. Such leadership 
training builds self-realization within the 
students and strengthens their sense of 
allegiance to their own finest qualities. 

Our schools provide opportunities for 
leadership in many different ways—through 
extracurricular activities, athletics, and 
school organizations. But the River Dell 
program of student leadership has particu- 
larly stimulated each student to develop his 
latent leadership capacities. 


Creative Teaching 


Creative living would be the hoped-for result 
of creative teaching. Life is happiest when it is 
being lived to its fullest—with elements of the 
intellect and spirit present. Creative teaching pro- 
vides a peek through the door to art and beauty, 
philosophy and history, human nature and psy- 
chology. Without intellectual activity, imagination, 
responsibility, aspiration, and beauty, life loses 
its fervor and meaning. 

Let us consider well the advantages of creative 
teaching. Let us realize the value of individual at- 
tributes, the need for personal expression. Let us 
not forget that he who leaves school with the desire 
to continue to learn will be willing to sacrifice any 
temporal and comfortable beliefs to the realization 
of his own fulfillment. Education should not stop 
with any graduation. It should continue on through 
life and become ever so much deeper as the mind 
matures and experiences help categorize and cor- 
relate knowledge. How can education truly con- 
tinue if . . . desire for learning has been dulled? 
Creative teaching has been accomplished down 


through the years by any really good teacher who 
has had insight and understanding of children along 
with a sense of responsibility to the human race. 

True creative teaching assists a child to find 
his nook in the human race, enabling him to strive, 
not to outdo his contemporaries, but to learn his 
place among them and the unique gifts which he 
alone has to offer. True creative teaching is a 
process of opening doors to good books, lives, 
struggles, victories, and thoughts of others. True 
creative teaching helps children pry the lids from 
treasure chests filled with wisdom collected over 
the centuries. True creative teaching helps a child 
look into his own back yard and explore nature 
from its most infinitesimal parts to its tremendous 
functions. True creative teaching gives a child the 
experiences of finding integrity and fairness. True 
creative teaching is ever vigilant that the child be 
led to acquire the skills necessary for successful 
living. True creative teaching leads a child to give 
of his best to society—WiLuiAM H. STockarp and 
Berry Rirrer in Education. 





Volunteer Work Expertence 


By AGNES N. BASS 


OUR HIGH-SCHOOL CURRICULUMS usually 
favor some study of the local community 
as part of a course in civics, current events, 
or American history, but actual field work 
in the neighborhood is not easy to organize. 
One happy solution is found in the work 
of the Yorkville Youth Council, under whose 
sponsorship young students work one after- 
noon a week in afterschool play centers 
within five public schools in east midtown 
New York City. 

The council was set up originally by a 
group of parents who had a dual purpose 
in mind—to provide play opportunities for 
young children in this crowded area (for 
this they sought a partnership with the 
board of education, which made space in 
the public schools available after school 


hours) and to provide volunteer work op- 
portunities for boys and girls in the local 
private, public, and parochial high schools. 
Principals and heads of departments who 
had been trying to devise a practical plan 
for community work for young people gave 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Here is a description of neighbor- 
hood work experience for secondary- 
schools girls and boys in east midtown 
New York. The author says, “I have 
written this as a member of the York- 
ville Youth Council board of directors 
in the hope that our experiment of ten 
years’ standing would interest junior- 
and senior-high-school principals and 
teachers. Mrs. Arthur F. Miller, 1239 
Madison Avenue, New York, who is 
chairman of the council, will be glad to 
verify the account and we have annual 
reports we could send you.” Thank you, 
— Bass, for your article and for your 

tter. 





enthusiastic co-operation, support, and en- 
couragement to the plan, and it became a 
reality. The schools from which today's 
high-school volunteers come follow the orig- 
inal practice of assigning to one of their 
teachers the task of recruiting and select- 
ing volunteers, giving them some back- 
ground study of the neighborhood, and 
keeping track of their attendance and prog- 
ress. The 145 “junior volunteers”—these 
young people are called “juniors” to dis- 
tinguish them from the groups of college 
students and of adults also working in the 
program—are boys and girls sixteen and 
seventeen years old from high schools; and 
those younger girls of fourteen and fifteen 
from junior high schools who act as as- 
sistants to the nursery school teachers in 
charge of the play groups of three-, four-, 
and five-year-old children. 

A year’s history of the average high-school 
student working with the Yorkville Youth 
Council would be as follows: Encouraged, 
after careful screening, by her school, she* 
attends a general orientation session at the 
beginning of the school year, where she 
meets fellow students of all ages, members 
of the council committees, and most im- 
portantly the directors of the council and 
its play centers. Here she states her prefer- 
ences, qualifications, and work choices, 
knowing, however, from her own school 
recruitment that she must expect to adapt 
herself to the needs of whatever program is 
being planned for a given center. She hears 
the council history and philosophy. Her 
assignment to a center then follows, deter- 
mined by her school schedule and the 
neighborhood in which she lives. The next 
week on the day on which she will come 

* The majority of the young workers are girls; 
hence the pronoun. 
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regularly, she goes to this center for a sec- 
ond briefing session, discusses the program 
with her center director, and receives a 
handbook which tells her what children of 
the age group with which she will be 
working are like, and what to expect of 
them, and gives her brief material on her 
chosen activity. The following week she 
comes to the center ready to take her part 
as a volunteer staff aide. 

She now finds herself one of a regular 
group, or perhaps its leader, working at 
dramatics, sports, storytelling, painting, 
crafts, music, games, or hobbies, under the 
supervision of play leaders licensed by the 
board of education and in association with 
college and adult volunteers. She may at 
first be enthusiastic, discouraged, thrilled, 
dismayed, bewildered, or challenged. It has 
become the policy of the council to let the 
volunteer make her own effort to find her- 
self in the first weeks (turning for help to 
the center director, of course, whenever 
necessary) so that she may discover to some 
degree what it is she really needs to know. 
Later, professionals help her in conferences 
and workshops to improve her skills and 
her understanding of the children with 
whom she is working. She comes to realize 
that in a play center an atmosphere of re- 
laxation, of warmth and affection, is as im- 
portant as the program, which is the means 
and not the end. Junior volunteers usually 
serve for one or two years; by senior year in 
high school the pressure of academic work 
makes further volunteering too difficult. 

At the beginning of the year, the council 
asks the junior volunteers’to write their 
answers to two questions: “Why did you 
volunteer for work in a play center? What 
did you expect to get from this work?”’ The 
answers reveal many of youth’s needs: 

“1 wanted leadership training and a 
chance to handle responsibility.” 

“I expected to get experience in areas 
with which I had previously had none.” 

“I am interested in social work. The idea 
of doing work such as this along with a 
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class on Yorkville seemed, to my way of 
thinking, more interesting and worth while 
than current events.” 

“My experience I hoped, perhaps sel- 
fishly, would help me to understand the 
qualities that a teacher must have and what 
will be demanded of her.” 

“I feel that learning how to take care of 
children is a necessary part of education.” 

“I volunteered in order to give part of 
my time for the benefit of my city.” 

At the end of the year the answers to two 
further questions are sought: “What have 
you gotten from your work in the centers? 
What improvements can you suggest?” 

One young person wrote: “I found I 
wasn’t at a loss in a difficult situation— 
which is certainly reassuring.” 

Another: “I found out more about New 
York City through these centers and rea- 
lized how much has to be done in this par- 
ticular field.” 

Again: “Not only did I learn to treat 
different children in different manners but 
also to give more confidence to the shy 
child.” 

“I was interested to see how these chil- 
dren reacted, with a mind toward applying 
this knowledge when I raise my own chil- 
dren. I have more of a sympathy for chil- 
dren than I did before.” 

“I was interested to see what kinds of 
children came out of neighborhoods less 
privileged than ours. . . . I thought that on 
the whole they were some of the nicest chil- 
dren I have ever met.” 

In suggesting improvements in the pro- 
gram, some of the volunteers advocated 
being given more responsibility, some less. 
Some spoke highly of the supervision; some 
wanted more of it; others wanted to be in 
a greater degree on their own. Some praised 
the equipment and materials; some found 
them inadequate. The answers seemed in 
all cases frank and free. They supported on 
the whole the impressions that the schools 
and the council have formed—that young 
people welcome a chance to serve their com- 
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munity in a way that they can understand 
and respect, and a chance to find themselves 
in this confusing world. 

William Inge, the playwright, expressed 
this feeling for them, perhaps, when he said 
recently: “. . . As a child I was always 
worrying how I would meet life when I 
grew up—a worry that grownups never 
think children have. I think it is the most 
basic fear that young people still contend 
with.” Here, in these play centers, that “de- 
lightful person, the C student,” as well as 
her friends the A and B students, can meet 
the moment with success, for she has many 
of the nonintellectual, social skills to con- 
tribute and she knows, often better than 
others, what little children need—friend- 
ship, fun, affection. “Here,” as Lawrence K. 
Frank noted in his address at the tenth an- 
nual meeting of the council last spring, 
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“young people have a meaningful activity 
in which they initiate, organize, blossom 
out.” 

The placement and supervision of youth- 
ful volunteers in recreational centers for 
children is a project which a lay group is 
well able to organize. It requires careful, 
co-operative planning, considerable time, 
and some money. But it can be done. The 
Yorkville Youth Council has found the ef- 
fort tremendously rewarding to its mem- 
bers, to the 2,000 children and young peo- 
ple who attend the centers, and to the boys 
and girls who supplement schoolwork with 
community adventure. 

For those who are interested in a more 
detailed account of its work, the Council 
has a portfolio of information available at 
its address, 1458 York Avenue, New York 
21, New York. 


Occupational Goals 


In this generation, a pernicious tendency has 
developed for young people to delay occupational 
choices. The reasons are understandable, but they 
are often neither valid nor convincing. The high 
value American society places upon economic par- 
ticipation is increasing rather than lessening. For 
every young person, the finding of a life work in 
which he is happy and effective is even more im- 
portant today and tomorrow than it has been in the 
past. 
Purposeful educational planning is possible only 
when a student has a goal—not the hollow goal of 
mere graduation from high school, or of becoming 
sixteen years of age—but the stimulating goal of 
preparation for a productive occupation. Even 
though the decision be tentative, every student in 
the first year of high school ought to identify and 
to express a judgment on an occupational choice. 
The attainment of the objective may be far or near. 
The occupational goal may be distinctly in focus or 


only vaguely outlined. Its existence, in one form or 
another, is essential. 

The effectiveness of a pupil's learning rests 
heavily upon the degree to which he has an occupa- 
tional goal. Education takes on new meaning and 
significance when a student has accepted an occupa- 
tional goal, even if only tentatively. Attachment 
to such a goal provides that essential of all learning, 
the desire to learn, It provides a basis for exercis- 
ing judgment in selecting what to learn. It estab- 
lishes a climate where morale, hope, and ambition 
may abound. The existence of an occupational goal 
constructively affects behavioral patterns, value 
judgments, character development, attitude levels, 
and mental processes. The degree of attainment of 
all the purposes of high school education hinges, in 
a large measure, upon the degree to which each 
and every student is able to identify an occupational 
choice —Westzy P. Smitn in the California Journal 
of Secondary Education, 





SEWANHAKA POLICY GUIDE 


By ROBERT L. SPRINGER 


MANY PERTINENT STATEMENTS could be 
quoted by way of introduction to this policy 
guide for the academically able and the 
homogeneous grouping of students. The 
Regents Council on Readjustment of High 
School Education, for instance, has issued 
the following statement: “Investigations 
show that many underachievers are above 
average in intelligence. The bright are often 
retarded in relation to their abilities. They 
need to be challenged to develop their capa- 
cities so that they will not become lazy and 
indifferent. Challenge produces humility— 
not conceit. Bright pupils do not fall into 
habits of slothfulness and conceit when they 
are faced with tasks which challenge their 
abilities. Such habits do tend to develop 
when bright pupils compete with others 
who have difficulty mastering lessons which 
seem simple to the bright. Tasks geared to 
the average are not designed for the bright. 
Both extremes suffer. The bright need 
unique help just as do the slow.” 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


This ts a statement of policy on the 
gifted and on homogeneous grouping 
of students. It was prepared for use by 
the six high schools making up Sewan- 
haka Central High School District 
No. 2, Floral Park, Long Island. The 
author is district principal there. 
Jules A. Holub, his administrative as- 
sistant, called our attention to the 
publication, for which we thank him. 

The purpose of the guide is to give 
impetus to principals and their staffs 
in ———s students to work more 
nearly to their maximum capacities. Of 
course, the guide is not a mandat 
blueprint but a set of suggestions to be 
adapted by the six high schools to their 
own program of education and service. 





The noted psychologist, Dr. Lewis M. 
Terman, has said that “the follow-up of 
these gifted subjects has proved beyond 
question that tests of ‘general intelligence,’ 
given as early as six, eight, or ten years, tell 
a great deal about the ability to achieve 
either presently or thirty years hence. Such 
tests do not, however, enable us to predict 
what direction the achievement will take, 
and least of all do they tell us what person- 
ality factors or what accidents of fortune 
will affect the fruition of exceptional 
ability.” 

Catherine Cox, in her book, The Early 
Mental Traits of Three Hundred Geniuses, 
makes the statement that “special attention 
was given the geniuses who had sometime or 
other been labeled as backward in child- 
hood, and in every one of these cases the facts 
clearly contradicted the legend. One of 
them was Oliver Goldsmith, of whom his 
childhood teacher is said to have said, 
“Never was so dull a boy.’ The fact is that 
little Oliver was writing clever verse at 7 
years and at 8 was reading Ovid and 
Horace.” 

This study also states that “at eleven 
Pascal was so interested in mathematics that 
his father thought it best to deprive him of 
books on this subject until he had first 
mastered Latin and Greek. Pascal secretly 
proceeded to construct a geometry of his 
own and covered the ground as far as the 
32nd proposition of Euclid.” 

A major function of secondary education 
is in the field of general education and 
guidance. Therefore, our first concern rela- 
tive to a suitable program for the academi- 
cally able in this district lies at the junior- 
high-school level, beginning with the 
seventh grade. Here it is important that we 
identify those students who have high gen- 
eral intelligence in order that we may chal- 
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lenge and encourage them during the 
seventh and eighth grades to achieve accord- 
ing to their maximum capacity; it is im- 
portant that we encourage individual proj- 
ects, develop initiative, and foster interests 
as well as that we provide a testing program 
to validate aptitudes, abilities, and interests 
and to assist in the guidance function of 
course selections beginning with the ninth 
grade. Since seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils remain together for their academic 
program, our challenge is to develop depth 
and breadth in our curriculum at this level 
while exploring talents and abilities for spe- 
cial programing in the departmental struc- 
ture beginning with the ninth grade. 

During the spring semester we should re- 
ceive from the sending Union Free School 
districts substantial test data on the mental 
capacities, achievements, work habits, physi- 
cal characteristics, emotional and social 
maturity, special talents, interests, and apti- 
tudes of all sixth graders prior to their en- 
tering the seventh grade in September. This 
information would be used along with 
teacher recommendations in grouping enter- 
ing seventh-grade students in September. A 
minimum program of homogeneous group- 
ing should include, in addition to the classes 
in special education for students with 1.Q.’s 
of 50 to 75 inclusive, at least one section in 
each grade in each junior high school for 
slow learners and one section for rapid learn- 
ers—the academically able. 

In order to effect a program to include 
both the ideal and the practical, it is sug- 
gested that all students with 1.Q.’s below go 
be grouped in special classes in both the 
seventh and eighth grades. These classes 
should be of approximately twenty-five stu- 
dents. If in any particular grade or build- 
ing there are not enough students to justify 
such a class, then additional students who 
have 1.Q.’s above go but who are distinct 
underachievers should be grouped with the 
slow class. 

At the other end of the scale, all students 
with 1.Q.’s of approximately 120 or above 
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on group tests substantiated by a second 
standardized test, either group or indi- 
vidual, should be included in the ciass for 
rapid learners. Again, this class should have 
approximately twenty-five students. If there 
is not a sufficient number of students with 
120 1.Q. or above in a given grade to justify 
such a class, then additional students who 
are high achievers with 1L.Q.’s below 120 
should be added to this class when such 
pupils are well adjusted and when they are 
recomménded by teachers and guidance 
counselors. 

I suggest that we not disqualify a high 
1.Q. student who is an underachiever from 
a special class although he may be classified 
by a teacher as was Oliver Goldsmith. Such 
students become underachievers in a regu- 
lar class. Experience has shown that stu- 
dents with high mental ability are often the 
problem children in the school and may be 
characterized by one or more teachers as 
slow learners, nonconformists, or problems. 

Public schools exist basically for the pur- 
pose of challenging and educating all pupils 
according to their maximum ability to 
achieve. Therefore, these academically able 
pupils become one of our major concerns. 
Our first responsibility is to challenge such 
students sufficiently and then work for 
proper all-around development. 

The foregoing plan of grouping provides 
flexibility to include overachievers with the 
able and the underachievers with slow 
learners, but at the same time would pre- 
vent excessive detriment to very bright 
underachievers. If this grouping can be 
effected for the rapid learner and the slow 
learner at the beginning of the seventh 
grade, readjusted periodically during the 
seventh grade and at the beginning of the 
eighth grade, and if the classes can be 
properly challenged to learn at a rate com- 
mensurate with their abilities (at the same 
time developing good work habits, taking 
responsibility and individual initiative, be- 
ing stimulated to a desire to achieve), then 
we should give consideration to additional 
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grouping not later than the second semester 
of the eighth grade on the basis of special 
interests and abilities in subject areas such 
as science, mathematics, English, the arts, 
and foreign languages. Earth science, as 
well as general science, might be completed 
in the eighth grade for a selected group. 

In mathematics, the most able students 
might begin ninth-year math or algebra in 
the second half of the eighth grade and pur- 
sue the track I of our mathematics curricu- 
lum at a rate commensurate with their 
ability to achieve. In English, an able group 
might well undertake a semester of creative 
writing, reading for interest, public speak- 
ing, and the mass communication skills in 
lieu of the traditional eighth-grade curricu- 
lum in English. Typing and dramatics could 
well be enrichment courses at this level. We 
might consider a group to begin a conver- 
sational or regular foreign language at the 
beginning or at midyear of the eighth grade. 
In the fine arts, it might be appropriate to 
provide an elective in either music or art on 
a full schedule in order to explore and de- 
velop talent, interest, and potential success 
in that field. 

There is no reason why we should not be 
able to experiment along lines such as the 
foregoing in an effort to improve our cur- 
riculum for the academically able student. 
As long as our grouping adheres rather 
closely to the regular class size, the only 
problem is a guidance one, with very little 
effort added to the scheduling problem as 
long as students remain together anyway for 
their academic subjects in grades 7 and 8. 
Special class scheduling in the eighth grade 
will present very little administrative diffi- 
culty. 

During the eighth grade we should con- 
tinue our testing program beyond the meas- 
ure of general intelligence and achievement 
to include interests and abilities. These test 
results will be assets to the guidance coun- 
selors not only in aiding the rapid learners 
in their choice of special subject selec- 
tion in the eighth grade, but also in aid- 
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ing all students in their choice of programs 
beginning with the ninth grade. Dur- 
ing the ninth year a test of occupational 
preference or aptitudes should be added to 
our testing program to assist in counseling 
those who may be interested in pursuing the 
vocational and technical program offered at 
Sewanhaka beginning in the tenth year. 

Grouping should continue in grades g 
through 12 on a subject basis. Seminars and 
honors classes, in addition to ability group- 
ing and multitrack programs in math and 
science, are appropriate in senior high 
school. 


Purposes of Grouping 

The first purpose of grouping is to en- 
able the teacher to provide equal time and 
challenge to every pupil commensurate with 
the pupil's ability. In ungrouped classes too 
frequently a major share of time is given 
to the slow learners in order to maintain 
minimum standards for the class, thus allow- 
ing the rapid learners to coast, to develop 
poor study habits, to lose interest, and to 
feel that ability to achieve is not a desired 
quality since more time is given to those 
who have difficulty in achieving. 

The second purpose of grouping is to 
conserve human resources and to provide 
our society with educated people prepared 
to contribute to society in accordance with 
their maximum abilities. 

A third purpose of grouping is to pursue 
the democratic concept of education—that 
each pupil is entitled to the same amount of 
time, facilities, and opportunities to learn 
according to his ability as is every other stu- 
dent. 

A fourth purpose of grouping is to reduce 
the span of abilities within a given class so 
that a teacher may cope adequately with the 
range of individual needs with regard to 
books, materials, and learning experiences 
commensurate with the abilities and needs 
of the students. 

A fifth purpose of grouping is based on 
the psychology of learning: bright young- 
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sters can theorize more readily than slow 
learners; rapid learners require less drill 
than slow learners; rapid learners require 
more reasons “why” than do slow learners; 
rapid learners need to believe that knowl- 
edge is worth while, respectable, and ap- 
proved in society more than are inability, 
mistakes, and slothfulness. 

A sixth purpose of grouping is to en- 
courage teachers of rapid learners to use 
new techniques, materials, and resources 
which are more in line with today’s knowl- 
edge and scientific progress and with the 
out-of-school experiences of youth. When 
these new practices become accepted by 
teachers of rapid learners, they should be 
used also by all other teachers. 


Twelve Guideposts for Teachers of the 
Academically Able 


Students should be challenged to learn at 
a maximum rate comparable to their ability. 

Students should be encouraged to develop 
themselves to the fullest extent possible. 

Learning should be continuous. 

The rate of learning should be adjusted 
to the learner. 

Enrichment is desired. However, we must 
remember that we cannot enrich that which 
is not in use. Therefore, you cannot enrich 
mathematics by dropping mathematics even 
for a five-week period in order to catch up 
on some other subject. 

A sequential curriculum for the academi- 
cally able should be developed by subject 
areas for grades 7 through 12, and progress 
should be continuous irrespective of semes- 
ters, grading periods, exaininations, or text- 
books. Why should it be impossible to begin 
another level of mathematics in April? 

Rating or evaluation of pupil progress 
should be based both on the student's 
ability to achieve and on the standards 
normally expected for the grade or subject. 

Research studies have shown that accel- 
eration, up to two years, has not proved 
detrimental to students. Therefore, accel- 
eration in individual subjects should be en- 
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couraged to the extent that it provides 
motivation and challenge for maximum 
accomplishments in line with ability. The 
advanced placement program for college is 
to be preferred over early graduation from 
high school or early college entrance, but 
all three are to remain as opportunities for 
individual students subject to proper guid- 
ance. 

Summer school participation by rapid 
learners in areas of their greatest interest 
should be encouraged. This progress should 
be taken into account in placing these stu- 
dents during the succeeding year. 

Double promotion at the secondary level 
is undesirable. However, it is desirable to 
allow rapid learners to advance during the 
year at their own rate of learning in indi- 
vidual subject areas. If three years of work 
in a given subject can be accomplished well 
in two school years, that is desirable. Just 
remember that learning should be contin- 
uous. 

Materials and resources should be varied 
to meet the individual needs and interests 
of the students. 

Research has shown that there is no corre- 
lation between an individual's knowledge 
and the time he has spent in a given sub- 
ject, grade, or school. Therefore, in dealing 
with bright youngsters, we should be less 
concerned with grade levels, grading peri- 
ods, and grade requirements than with the 
individual, his ability, his knowledge, and 
his achievements. 


Teachers for the Academically Able 


The best teachers of rapid learners recog- 
nize that some students will have more 
kuowledge in some areas than the teacher 
himself. Therefore, the teacher must be sym- 
pathetic, understanding, human, encourag- 
ing; must give recognition; must be tolerant, 
broad minded, versatile; and must be willing 
to refer students to other sources, both hu- 
man and material, for advanced answers and 
study not available in the classroom. The 
good teacher selects the tools of learning 
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best suited to achieving the objectives at 
hand. Teachers selected for such groups 
should be outstanding, willing, and anxious 
to succeed with their pupils, and ambitious 
to improve themselves through additional 
study, research, and conferences. They 
should be anxious to co-operate with their 
colleagues and with parents. 


Twenty-one Recommendations 


In order to reduce the range of differences 
in abilities, needs, and interests among the 
individual members of a class to a manage- 
able one, some ability grouping is necessary. 

In grades 7 and 8, where the same pupils 
remain together for their entire academic 
program, general intelligence should be the 
primary basis for grouping. 

In grades g through 12, where electives 
are available and schedules are made on a 
departmental basis, grouping should be 
achieved primarily on the basis of aptitude, 
ability, and achievement-in the subject. 

The criteria used in selecting pupils for 
first-track programs, honor classes, senior 
seminars, and acceleration should include: 
the records of 1.Q. tests; achievement rec- 
ords in the subjects; objective aptitude and 
achievement test results; cumulative record 
data; teacher recommendations based on 
intellectual curiosity, initiative and drive, 
effort, social maturity and health, ability to 
do abstract thinking in the subject areas, the 
ability to benefit from the program; the 
pupils’ interest in participating; and good 
public relations involving the administra- 
tion, guidauce counselor, teachers, parents, 
pupils, and the community. 

The seventh year should be used to give 
added enrichment and depth to the pro- 
gram for the academically able, special 
talents and abilities should be identified, 
and the seventh period should provide op- 
portunities for additional development of 
those talents and abilities through enrich- 
ment classes and club activities. 

The eighth grade should provide oppor- 
tunities for advanced work in all subjects as 
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well as enrichment courses such as conversa- 
tional languages, typing, fine and practical 
arts, dramatics, creative writing. 

The junior-high testing program should 
include intelligence tests and reading tests; 
New York State survey tests in English, 
citizenship education, math, and science; 
mathematical aptitude tests, and a voca- 
tional aptitude or preference test (in the 
ninth grade). 

Beginning in the ninth grade, students 
should be placed in the four-track math 
program and in the earth-science program 
according to ability and achievements in 
each subject, honors classes should be organ- 
ized in English and citizenship education, 
and programs in the fine and practical arts 
and in the languages should be recom- 
mended to meet the needs, interests, and 
abilities of pupils. 

Ninth-grade pupils should have the op- 
portunity to understand and make choices 
to participate in the vocational or technical 
programs beginning with the tenth year. 

Honors classes, advanced tracks, and ac- 
celeration programs should be made avail- 
able on a departmental basis to the aca- 
demically able in senior high school. 

Advanced placement examinations in 
some subjects should be offered to seniors in 
each high school. 

Proper orientation should be given to 
capable students desiring to take College 
Board examinations or Regents scholarship 
examinations. 

Senior seminars should be available to 
the best students and a comparable junior 
class group should devote time in prepara- 
tion for scholarship examinations. 

The basic content of all courses should 
include that covered in the New York State 
syllabus or local course of study, and en- 
richment and advanced work should be in 
addition to the basic content. 

Learning experiences should be directed 
toward understanding, analysis of the prob- 
lem, deductive reasoning, and ability to 
solve new problems; understanding should 
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precede drill in all subjects; and methods 
which allow the learner to discover knowl- 
edge for himself are to be preferred. 

Every teaching lesson should contain mo- 
tivation; correlation with previous lessons; 
clearly presented objectives preferably ar- 
rived at by the class; meaningful learning 
activities in addition to lecture in present- 
ing content; study of words, people, places, 
dates, and events pertinent to the lesson; 
discussion; summary; the relationship of the 
lesson to the larger unit; related materials 
suggested for further study to develop and 
understand the topic. 

Teachers should co-operate to make all 
learning a related and a meaningful whole: 
the content of English themes should be 
drawn from the study of citizenship educa- 
tion and used for both classes; the reading 
of a required historical novel should be cor- 
related with the history being studied; 
mathematics should have its application in 
solving science problems, technical prob- 
lems, and so on. 

The seventh period, educational TV 
broadcasts, radio, audio-visual aids, field 
trips, and human and community resources 
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should be used ever more extensively to 
provide increasingly challenging experi- 
ences for all students. 

Committees for the slow learners and for 
the rapid learners should continue their 
project to develop the sequence of content 
in basic subject areas, specifying minimum 
essentials, desirable goals, and enrichment 
activities in all secondary grades. 

Every staff member should become ac- 
quainted with the interests, needs, level of 
achievement, and potential of every student 
he teaches; should plan the sequence of 
learning experiences that will result in each 
student’s progressing from his present level 
of achievement to his maximum potential 
in the shortest possible time. 

The rich resources in the district—exten- 
sive pupil personnel services, curriculum 
center and personnel, library services, TV 
and audio-visual aids, department repre- 
sentatives, district co-ordinators, able ad- 
ministrators, in-service training opportu- 
nities—should be used to advantage in im- 
proving our knowledge of how to teach, 
how to group for teaching, and how to use 
better the resources at hand. 


Moral and Spiritual. Values 


Thousands of teachers richly endowed with moral 
and spiritual stature are already concerned not 
only with what is in the pupil’s mind, but with 
what is on his mind and heart as well. They are 
creating a “tone” in the school environment in 
which teachers and pupils respond to the values 
which society cherishes. When teachers guide pupils’ 
experiences and provide a good example, the 
school becomes a place for the finest kind of living 
that teachers and pupils working together can 
create. 

By living such values as courtesy, friendliness, 
shared responsibility, tolerance, open-mindedness, 
fair play, and loyalty to good purposes, pupils build 
moral habits and spiritual ideals. In those areas 
of behavior where the school can help pupils grow 


in their ability to know, to decide what they ought 
to do, and to exercise moral will power, more 
depends on real life activities of pupils and on the 
pattern of conduct of staff members, than on any 
other practices. 

What each devoted teacher hopes for is that each 
pupil will retain some ideas and values that come 
from his own critical thinking and steadfast feeling. 
Moral and spiritual values embody the ability to 
decide and to act with conviction and stamina on 
one’s best thoughts and sentiments, in spite of 
opposing events and forces. When values develop 
naturally from subjects and activities, as an inevi- 
table corollary emerging from facts and events they 
will become the genuine outcomes of reflective 
study.—ArTHur K. German in Education. 





More Than “Operation Filling Station” 


By DOROTHY H. GRIFFIN 


LUNCH AT sCHOOL has come to play a 
more and more important part in the life 
of both the family and the school. The 
main purpose of our cafeterias has shifted 
from that of being “Operation Filling Sta- 
tion,” to that of performing important edu- 
cational functions. This has been accom- 
plished by correlating certain phases of the 
school lunch activities with subject matter 
in other areas of education. 

In the 1951 edition of the yearbook for 
the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, we find the following: “The 
school lunch offers many opportunities for 
teaching cleanliness, food habits, manners, 
and desirable social experiences. The edu- 
cational outcomes of the school lunch pro- 
gram sometimes have more significance in 
the lives of children than the actual nutri- 


tional benefits accruing from the consump- 
tion of food.” 


Benjamin Franklin once wrote, “He that 
would please all, and himself too/ Takes 
more in hand than he is like to do.” But 
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we believe that we can please most of the 
children most of the time. Proof of this is 
in the great increase in participation in 
school luncheon programs. More and more 
students are taking full opportunity to 
avail themselves of cafeterias in schools. 
For example, last year (1957-1958) the 
Wellesley Senior High School cafeteria pre- 
pared and served 65,377 type “A” lunches 
as compared with 48,228 served the previ- 
ous year (1956-1957). Naturally, with the 
increased enrollment one would expect an 
increase in meals consumed; however, it is 
significant that there has been an increase 
in the number eating from 42 per cent of 
the total enrollment in 1956-1957, to 57 
per cent of the total enrollment in 1957- 
1958. At the Wellesley Junior High School 
the pattern is much the same. In 1956-1957, 
102,253 type “A” luncheons were served as 
compared to 110,868 in 1957-1958. In 1956- 
1957 the percentage eating type “A” lunch- 
eons was 57 per cent, and in 1957-1958 the 
percentage had increased to 69 per cent. 

Type “A” luncheons are luncheons 
which meet the requirements of the Federal 
Government for a balanced meal and thus 
entitle the local government to Federal and 
state reimbursement. These luncheons are 
designed to meet one third of the minimum 
daily nutritional requirements for children 
and include five types of food: 

One-half pint of milk as a beverage. 

Two ounces of one or a combination of eight 
protein-rich foods (cheese, eggs, fish, meat, poultry, 
dried beans, dried peas, and peanut butter). 

Three-fourths cup of fruit and/or vegetable with 
a vitamin C rich food daily, a vitamin A rich food 
at least twice a week. 

A slice of whole grain or enriched bread or roll, 
muffin, and so on. 

Two teaspoons of butter or fortified margarine. 


At recent fall county conventions in Mas- 
sachusetts, school administrators were in- 
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vited to talk on “Why I Believe in the 
School Lunch Program.” Al! were agreed on 
five basic objectives of the school lunch pro- 
gram: 


(1) Preparing students for life obligates 
us in all areas of education. 

(2) The school lunchroom should not 
function as a unit divorced from the class- 
room but should supplement classroom in- 
struction on health and nutrition. 

(3) The school lunch program can bene- 
fit the student by helping to improve health 
habits and social practices and by teaching 
the students to eat nutritional foods for- 
merly rejected. 

(4) By providing essential foods, the 
school lunch can increase a_ student's 
growth, well-being, and learning potential, 
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and can reduce behavior and disciplinary 
problems. | 

(5) The school lunch program is of great 
economic value to parents and to the com- 
munity. 


The school lunch program is subsidized 
by the government. It has the dual purpose 
of relieving want and providing support 
for farm prices. It is an excellent outlet for 
agricultural commodities in seasonal abund- 
ance. Federal, state, and local governments 
are now giving more financial support to 
the school lunch program than ever before. 
This is being done mainly because people 
have become aware of the value of the 
school luncheon program in improving the 
physical and mental health of American 
youth. 


An Industrial Arts Program 


A meaningful relationship between the many ac- 
tivities conducted in industrial arts will exist if the 
program is well planned. A few suggestions which 
may assist in bringing about such a relationship 
follow. 

Many of the activities introduced in industrial 
drawing should have a direct bearing on the activi- 
ties that take place in the electricity, metalworking, 
and woodworking areas or shops. This relationship 
is usually easily developed in a school with a single 
shop, where one instructor is responsible for the 
introduction of these four basic industrial arts areas. 
In schools where industrial drawing is offered as a 
separate course by an instructor who has no respon- 
sibility for the other areas, greater planning is 
necessary to make certain that a satisfactory work- 
ing relationship exists between the drawing course 
and the other industrial arts courses. 

Industrial drawing should emphasize the (1) in- 
terpreting of working drawings and blueprints; (2) 
sketching and designing of objects relating to ac- 


tivities in electricity, metalworking, and wood- 
working; (3) making of working drawings of certain 
articles that are constructed in the other industrial 
arts areas; and (4) planning of the amount of ma- 
terial, cost of material, and procedure of construc- 
tion of an article. 

In schools with more than one shop, the instruc- 
tors should agree on the standards of craftsmanship 
for each shop and all should cooperate in main- 
taining standards. As an example, many of the 
activities in the electrical course will involve metal- 
working and woodworking. In such situations the 
instructor of electricity should maintain the stand- 
ards of craftsmanship agreed upon for the metal- 
working and woodworking courses. 

In all cases the objects made in the junior high 
school industrial arts shops should be (1) well- 
designed and constructed; (2) made of materials of 
quality; and (3) of practical value for use by the 
students or other persons.—Rosert L. Woopwarp 
in the California Journal of Secondary Education. 
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TV & NEWER MEDIA 


The Sub-subliminal Ad 


The image builders began giving a great deal 
of thought to the types of images that would 
have the strongest appeal to the greatest num- 
ber of people—The Hidden Persuaders, p. 48. 
(Note: All quotes in italics are from The Hid- 
den Persuaders. Page numbers are from the 
hard-cover edition published by David McKay 
Co., Inc., 1957-) 


It was an unusual assembly. 

A popular girl student walked on the stage 
and led the audience in the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag. Next, a tall, personable fellow came 
on to introduce the principal speaker. He men- 
tioned, in passing, that the speaker's appearance 
was made possible through the courtesy of the 
Quaker Oats Company. 


“Basically, what you are trying to do,” he ad- 
vised, “is create an illogical situation, You want 
the customer to fall in love with your product 
and have a profound brand loyalty when ac- 
tually content may be very similar to hundreds 
of competing brands.” To create this illogical 
loyalty, he said, the first task “is one of creating 
some differentiation in the mind—some individ- 
ualization for the product which has a long list 
of competitors very close to it in content.” P. 47. 


There was a round of applause. The curtains 
swished at center stage and a thirtyish gentle- 
man appeared and began speaking to them in a 
deep, pleasing voice. The students stared at 
him. He was wearing a Quaker costume, com- 
plete even to the wig and buckled shoes. 


Finally, merchandisers began learning to play 
expertly on our hidden feelings of loneliness. 
~ oP. Je. 


He spoke to them in what is usually consid- 
ered their own language. These are not his 
exact words, but his message went something 
like this: “Kids, I've been around to a lot of 
ee ee ee ene 
in words like “cool” and “square” and “ 

“I know you as well as anyone else does and I 


like you. And I'm gonna tell you something 
about yourselves.” They listened and admired 
as he stood there in the spotlight and talked to 
them. 


. We will explore some of the more pictur- 
esque applications in merchandising eight of 
our hidden needs. Selling emotional security . . . 
Selling reassurance of worth . . . Selling ego- 
gratification . . . Selling creative outlets . . . Sell- 
ing love objects . . . Selling sense of power . . 
Selling a sense of roots . . . Selling immortality. 
Pp. 72 ff. 


“You read a lot in the papers about kids be- 
ing bad. Well, I’m here to tell you that's not 
true. There are only about 3 per cent—and I 
get my statistics direct from the Senate—that are 
bad. The other 97 per cent are fine citizens. 
Now what do you think of that?” The students 
applauded loudly. The Quaker Man wiped his 
mouth with his handkerchief. Some who had 
looked away looked back again. “Because of our 
country’s position of leadership in the world, 
you young people have a more responsible job 
than any generation in the history of our 
nation.” He went on about America’s position 
of world leadership, emphasizing the fact that 
other nations invariably called on the United 
States when they were in trouble. He spoke to 
the “pretty girls” and, jokingly, to the “pretty 
boys.” He intimated that the girls would like 
to meet his own two sons, both “over six feet 
tall.” He laughed about his being born in 1702, 
saying that some people didn’t think he looked 
a day over 143. 

The Quaker Man concluded the program by 
reading a condensation of The Man Without a 
Country. He read it beautifully to a background 
of organ music, Some students wept, and the 
speaker wiped his own eyes at the end. As a 
closing effort he sang a few rousing lines from 
“This Is My Country.” There was loud and 
vigorous applause at the end. The Quaker Man 
blew a two-handed kiss to the audience. 


. Clyde Miller, in his The Process of Per- 
suasion, explained the problem of conditioning 
the reflexes of children by saying, “It takes time, 
yes, but if you expect to be in business for any 
length of time, think of what it can mean to 
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your firm in profits if you can condition a mil- 
lion or ten million children who will grow up 
into adults trained to buy your product as 
soldiers are trained to advance when they hear 
the trigger words ‘forward march.’” P. 158. 


It was a long assembly. Students missed one 
whole class and part of another. Some sought 
his autograph afterwards. Most of them liked 
the assembly enormously. 

He had done an inspiring job. He had allied 
the kids and himself with God and country and 
goodness, being careful not to identify with 
teachers or schools in any way. And, in these 
days of lavish visual aids, he had delivered his 
forty-minute speech without using a single one. 
Unless you want to count that funny old 
Quaker outfit. 


H.B.M. 


POEMS FOR TEACHING 


“Those who can, do; those who can’t, teach.” 
No one who has any idea of the ability “to do” 
that is the talent of the good teacher has ever 
credited this most untrue of all “truisms.” It 
makes good epigram, but poor logic and un- 
tenable argument. One good indication of the 
extent to which a teacher can do is the sheer 
“doing” he can encourage his students to make. 

For instance, some time ago, in reaction to an 
article which appeared in The Clearing House 
(February, 1958, p. $55), Carlyle P. Aveni of 
New Haven, Connecticut, sent in samples of 
poetry which his eighth-grade students had writ- 
ten. He had proceeded on the principle that 
after the teacher has offered some suggestions 
about how poetry is “done” and why, the most 
revealing instruction comes in the doing itself. 
The results, as Mr. Aveni among others has dis- 
covered, are often surprisingly encouraging. The 
poems were sent not on the supposition that 
they were great, good, or even finished pieces of 
work, but in order to demonstrate the relative 
sophistication of rhythm and image. Some of 
the poems reveal devices which are basic to any 
good poetry; whether or not the student is 
aware of them at the time of writing is sec- 
ondary to the increased understanding and in- 
terest with which he will observe the components 
of his own poem once they are pointed out. 
Whether or not these are absolutely good poems 
is quite beside the point. They are certainly 
good enough, especially for eighth graders, so 
that the heightened concern with which stu- 
dents discuss their own works will teach them 
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more than a consideration of poems by great 
and professional writers unrelated to their own 
work. 

Consider this effort by one of Mr. Aveni’s 
students, Mildred Sperry: 


THE HAUNTED SHANTY 
Three blocks from my house and thirty eight 


paces 
Straight toward the ocean the old shanty faces. 
It’s covered with grime and all rotted away; 
The paint has worn off and the wood has turned 


gray. 
If you peek through the window of spidery lace 
You can see a skull that was once a face. 
Beside the skull of bone and the dust 
You can see a lantern of glass and rust. 

And as this shanty does appear 

It has stood here year after year after year. 


This kind of student poem discussed in class 
provides an excellent entry to a problem with 
which many readers have difficulty: a poem does 
not have to offer a “deep meaning.” Students 
tend to balk at accepting the importance of 
poetry if it does not “philosophize” about 
“Life.” Yet the final importance of poetry lies 
in its offering a new way of seeing—if an organ- 
ized perception is there, “meanings” and ideas 
follow inevitably. A poem can be taught as an 
organized perception as much as it can be 
taught as a moral exhortation. For instance, Miss 
Sperry has organized her poem around the idea 
of decay as a lasting constant. The physical ob- 
ject that embodies the idea is, of course, the 
haunted shanty. The poet’s problem is to give 
the object the specific concreteness that will al- 
low the particularized vision of it to give reality 
to the idea it represents. Notice, for instance, 
the hard actuality of “Three blocks from my 
house and thirty eight paces/Straight toward the 
ocean.” The specific numbering and the place- 
ment of distance from “my house” create a pic- 
ture, very much alive (the idea of “paces” as- 
sociated with the measurement of “reality”), 
rather than a tame, dead “poetic” abstraction 
that students generally try mistakenly to cram 
into their 

Moreover, every bit of description is organ- 
ized around the central idea: grime, rot, worn- 
off paint, gray wood, spider webs, skull, dust, 
and rust. Not only are the adjectival qualities of 
the details functional in that they all concen- 


alive is now dead. The wood is a corpse of its 
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former freshness (how lucky that Miss Sperry 
chose wood instead of stone or brick, which was 
always inanimate); the face and head, which 
once lived, thought, saw, is now a skull. The 
idea of face emphasizes living communication, 
especially seeing and speaking, and in relation 
to this, how accurate is the choice of “lantern”! 
The lantern once illuminated things, aided see- 
ing, going, acting, communicating—and it too is 
now just “glass and rust.” Yet, as representatives 
of decay itself, these items never decay away 
but rather, paradoxically, endure. Intuitively 
the student must have felt that the last two 
lines, in their suggested enlargement of idea, 
make a slight shift in presentation, for she 
grouped them as a separate concluding couplet. 

While this poem illuminates the way organ- 
ized images can create ideas (perception leads to 
meaning), it can be worked two ways in class, 
for its limitations are as instructive as its suc- 
cesses. For instance the teacher could lead a dis- 
cussion about the possibilities that are missed, 
and in this way bring students to an evaluation 
of the central concepts of poems. In this case, 
nothing more is made of the haunted shanty, 
primarily, than the presentation of it. A 
haunted shanty, by its very nature, is representa- 
tive of decay in the first place: the experience of 
the poem does not offer new relationships or 
ways of seeing to the experience of the reader. 
The central concept is a cliché rather than an 
imaginative stimulant. It would be something 
else again if the enduring inevitability of decay 
were found, say, in springtime or birth. But at 
this point the teacher must use all the construc- 
tive delicacy and tact he has, for it would be 
unworthy, ridiculous, and destructive to demand 
of an eighth grader the mature and wise and 
startling relationships presented by the insights 
of an accomplished poet. Certainly no one de- 
mands this; it should be made clear that the 
class is not interested in making an adverse 
judgment of a student’s poem but that it 
wishes to use the judgment to get at the idea- 
tional value of a poetic organization of percep- 
tion. 

What, for example, could be made of “ocean” 
in line two? Traditionally and in and of itself 
ocean suggests the beginning of life, inevitable 
and enduring procreation. What can be made of 
the shanty’s facing “straight toward the ocean”? 
How could the ideas of endurance and inevit- 
ability be woven into the balance of ocean and 
shanty so that the last two lines would really 
have the impact of a summary of subtly related 
opposites? What other item could be found to 
replace the improbable and melodramatic cliché 
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of the skull? If the teacher can bring his stu- 
dents to front these questions directly and crea- 
tively, he will have given them a glimpse of 
the possibilities of idea and “importance” 
opened up by the possibilities of organized per- 
ception, as well as an idea of the necessary 
sophistication of choice. 

Yet this poem serves one further value. Sup- 
pose the student is neither ready nor willing to 
attempt more complex conceptions, and the 
teacher wishes rather to offer more experimental 
practice in the creation and organization of 
images. “The Haunted Shanty” serves as an ex- 
cellent introduction to the problems of descrip- 
tive or imagistic poetry, with all the problems 
of line length and rhyme and rhythm suited to 
the subject presented, onomatopoeia, and the 
proper selection of just those aspects of the sub- 
ject which will create the particular view. For 
instance, in conjunction with a finished poem, 
the idea of ocean not utilized in “The Haunted 
Shanty” could be profitably explored in James 
Stephens’ imagistic poem “The Main-Deep”: 

The long, rolling, 
Steady-pouring, 
Deep-trenchéd 
Green billow: 


The wide-topped, 
Unbroken, 
Green-glacid, 
Slow-sliding, 


Cold-flushing, 
On—on—on 

Chill-rushing, 
Hush-hushing, 


Hush—hushing . . 


The problem of selecting images is discussed in 
an examination of this poem by Brooks and 
Warren, Understanding Poetry (New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1945), pp. 169-173. The 
teacher can almost guarantee himself a success- 
ful class if he parlays the practice and interest 
of the students, arising from the writing and 
discussion of their own poetry, into an examina- 
tion of a successful treatment of their own prob- 
lems. The challenge will call into play the un- 
tapped resources of the student with real sensi- 
bility. 

At the least, the class will generate the 
enthusiasm that comes from a recognition of the 
oneness of “teaching” and “doing.” 

MILTON R. STERN 
University of Connecticut 
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Registration: First week in June. 





Summer School on Country Campuses 
located 15 minutes from New York City 


FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY 
Rutherford * Teaneck * Madison 
New Jersey 


A full program of courses will be offered by— 


* College of Arts and Sciences * School of Education * School of Business 
Administration * School of Engineering and Science * Graduate School 


Two six week sessions (day and evening classes): June 8 to July 17 


For complete information write any campus 


DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSION 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 


July 20 to August 28 








PRINTED PERSPECTIVES 


America’s Newest Profession: 
Some Inside Stories 


The Hucksters by Freperick WAKEMAN. New 
York: Berkeley Paperbacks, 1958. 50 cents. 
The Hidden Persuaders by VANCE PACKARD. 
New York: Pocket Books, Inc., 1958. 35 cents. 
The Admen by SuerpHerp Meap. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1958. 30g pages, 


.00. 

Designing for People by Henry Dreyruss, New 
York: Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1955. 240 
pages, $1 95 (paper). 

Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., the distinguished 
historian of the administrations of Andrew 
Jackson and F. D. R., recently noted how radi- 
cally the telephone and typewriter have affected 
the task of the historian since Jackson's day. 
These two modern machines have drastically 
changed the nature and scope of the documen- 
tary record that historians ase to recreate the 
past. It is so much easier to type than to hand- 
write letters that the volume of business and 
political correspondence has expanded geometri- 
cally, effectively almost burying the historian of 
the modern period under bales of paper. 


On the other hand, the telephone (not to 
mention airplane-easy conferences) has pushed 
off the permanent record some of the most 
crucial policy decisions—decisions formerly re- 
corded in correspondence later accessible to the 
historian. 

Unhappily, the American historical profes- 
sion has not given half enough thought to the 
situation of their discipline since the rise of 
mass communication. The result is a curiously 
irrelevant sense of the American past, 99.44 per 
cent nostalgia. Our historians have yet to pro- 
vide us really comprehensive surveys of the 
major institutions and emerging trends of our 
mass-market society—advertising, the popular 
entertainment arts, the supermarket and de- 
partment store, the burgeoning teen-age culture, 
the cluster of values surrounding the automo- 
bile. (It might be that certain very vocal his- 
torians should seek to cultivate some viable 
excellence in their own back yards before com- 
menting on the weeds in the educators’ gar- 
dens.) At any rate until the American historian 
does a better and more up-to-date job, the high- 
school teacher must find other ways of filling 
himself in on these new institutions. One way 
is by subscribing to magazines like The New 
Yorker, Saturday Review, and Harper's, and 
especially Fortune. 
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Another way of understanding these new in- 
fluences is to read novels, autobiography, and 
social criticism written by “insiders.” Frederick 
Wakeman’s The Hucksters (just out in paper- 
back) was the archetypal bad novel about Madi- 
son Avenue, It prompted a decade of slick muck- 
raking novels that pretend to a moral loftiness 
as they provide the reader with a Cook's tour of 
vicarious vice. This kind of novel is Victorian 
melodrama with Sahara-dry martinis instead of 
black mustachios, 

Yet even the worst. of these novels gives you 
some sense of the adman’s ambivalent attitudes 
toward the masses (at once the Great Sovereign 
and the Big Slob). A notable exception to this 
stereotyped ad fiction has recently been written 
by a man who retired from the business as a 
V.P. at forty-one after a twenty-year rise from 
the mail room. The characters in Shepherd 
Mead’s T}te Admen have a reasonable degree of 
individuality—the alcoholic and_ self-pitying 
copywriter, the smooth, sociable fraternity boy 
vice-president, the brusque and aggressive self- 
made agency president, and a wide variety of 
character types among sponsors or clients. (Sig- 
nificantly, Wakeman presented the sponsor as a 
vulgar boor.) 

Mead also shows how ad policies are affected 
by such factors as the size of the company, kind 
of product, type of competition. The kind of 
reliable fictionalized “inside” look that Mead 
has written about his onetime profession (he is 
now a full-time writer) is complemented by an 
outsider’s description of the ethics of mass per- 
suasion in Vance Packard’s The Hidden Per- 
suaders, Packard has been falsely accused of 
sensationalizing his analysis of the advertising 
fraternity’s increasing use of depth psychology 
to move both commodities and politicians. I 
think this charge is unfairly made; Packard 
raises basic questions of morality any literate 
person with an understanding and faith in po- 
litical and social democracy must ask in contem- 
porary America. 

Another new profession that overlaps more 
and more with advertising and marketing is 
that of industrial design. Henry Dreyfuss, one of 
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the founders of the American Society of In- 
dustrial Designers in 1944, has been in that art- 
cum-business for over twenty-five years. You 
may never have heard his name but you have 
been handling his ideas every day: he (or his 
office) designed the new Bell telephones, Crane 
plumbing equipment, RCA television and radio 
sets, Sears Roebuck “hard goods,” Cities Service 
gas stations (from oil cans to attendants’ uni- 
forms), John Deere tractors, the Lockheed Super 
G “Constellation,” the S.S. Constitution, and 
the mechanical hands the Veterans Administra- 
tion gives amputees. 

Dreyfuss is a modern universal genius, a sort 
of Leonardo in chrome and plastic. And he 
has a great many valuable opinions about the 
rising gradient of taste and maturity in machine 
America. Dreyfuss gives the best available sum- 
mary of this crucial new profession by simply 
describing his own experiences since the depres- 
sion when he moved on from theatrical set 
designing to reshape the total American visual 
environment. This is a deceptively simple book; 
his prose is as clean and uncluttered as his de- 
signs. An absolute must for the high-school li- 
brary. 

For a quick introductory look at this small 
but important class of businessmen-artists, also 
see Seymour Freedgood’s “Odd Business, This 
Industrial Design,” Fortune (February, 1959); 
and for an analysis of the 100 best designs pro- 
duced by Dreyfuss and his fellow professionals, 
see the Illinois Institute of Technology survey 
in Fortune (April, 1959). 

Patrick D. HAzarp 





“The Mass Media in America” is the 
subject of a six-week workshop (June 29- 
August 8) of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania’s department of American civiliza- 
tion conducted by Patrick D. Hazard. Five 
graduate tuition scholarships including 
travel expenses and a $100 stipend are 
available to qualified students for this 
workshop. 

The workshop features visiting industry 
leaders from the book industry, magazines, 
newspapers, motion pictures, and broad- 
casting as well as firsthand observation of 
these businesses in the Philadelphia area. 
Students interested in this workshop 
should contact Dr. Hazard, the Annen- 
berg School of Communications, 201 South 
34th Street, Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 
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By EVERETT B. LARE 


Audio-Visual Manual 


CHAPTER VI 


Educational Efficiency 


The last chapter of our A-V manual will dis- 
cuss the purpose of A-V materials—to assist in 
educational efficiency. What is educational eff- 
ciency? Many other types of efficiency are men- 
tioned often in school affairs—business efficiency, 
construction efficiency, custodial efficiency, ad- 
ministrative efficiency, but how often is educa- 
tional efficiency mentioned? Educational eff- 
ciency is concerned with the end product of 
education—the pupil. How efficiently is the 
pupil changing from an uneducated person to 
an educated person? 

To answer this, one must look in the class- 
room. And what do we find? Do we find the 
teacher making use of the best teaching meth- 
ods? Are the best A-V materials being used for 
the topic and the age group concerned? Has 
the teacher prepared a lesson plan incorporat- 
ing the A-V materials in it? Does the teacher 
have time allotted to make an effective prepara- 
tion? Does the material correlate with the class- 
room project? Can the pupils see the projected 
pictures? In many cases we find that educational 
efficiency has been discarded in favor of saving 
efficiency. All children are herded into a room 
and shown the same picture because there is 
only one projector available and only one room 
that may be darkened. If it is a film, probably 
it had to be shown today because it is rented and 
must be returned tomorrow. Inadequate light 
control may mean that on a sunny day the pro- 
jected picture is not much more than a big blur. 

What is needed for educational efficiency? 
First, for projected pictures, every classroom 
must have light control—audio-visual Venetian 
blinds, drapes, or dark shades. Second, there 
must be a quantity of equipment so that the 
type desired is available to each individual 
teacher at the time desired. Third, materials— 
filmstrips, films, slides, records, tapes, and so on— 
must be in quantity and quality to cover the sub- 
ject area. They must be close at hand so that the 
teacher may preview and use them at the proper 
time. Fourth, the teacher must have some time 


available for preparation, including preview. 
More careful planning is necessary with A-V aids 
than without them, but this planning will be re- 
flected in the results, 

What about areas in which commercially 
prepared materials are not available? Certainly, 
there should be production facilities, with per- 
sonnel, to produce tapes, slides, transparencies, 
filmstrips, and films to fill in these gaps. Non- 
projected materials—feltboards, chalkboards, 
magnetic boards, bulletin boards—must be avail- 
able to the teacher to utilize all the avenues to 
educational efficiency. 

To summarize: For educational efficiency in 
the use of A-V materials there must be (1) 
proper light control in the classroom; (2) equip- 
ment, in variety and quantity; (3) materials, in 
quality, in quantity, in variety, and close at 
hand; (4) production facilities of all types; and 
(5) time for careful preparation by teachers. 


New Materials 


From Prentice-HAtt, Inc., Educational Book 
Division, Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: 

A set of twelve filmstrips, color ($38 a set). 
Appraisal: visual clarity, excellent; color repre- 
sentation, excellent; picture detail, excellent. 
(Jr--Sr. High) 

1. ATOMIC ENERGY: Includes atoms, mole- 
cules, structure of atoms, atomic energy, isotopes, 
atomic reactors, hydrogen bomb. 

2. SECURING YOUR FOOD; Includes five 
types of foods, uses and sources of each, tests 
for each; carbon-dioxide-oxygen cycle; nitrogen 
life cycle; tion of foods. 

g- SECURING GOOD HEALTH, Part I: In- 
cludes functions of circulatory, digestive, res- 
piratory, and excretory systems; uses of parts of 
brain and nervous system; reflex actions and 
emotions, 

4. SECURING GOOD HEALTH, Part II: 
Types of bacteria, viruses, molds, and Protozoa; 
protection by white corpuscles and antibodies; 
antibiotics; poisonous substances—carbon mon- 
oxide, barbiturates, drugs, alcohol, tobacco. 

5- LIGHT AND HEAT: Transparent, trans- 
lucent, and opaque substances; angle of reflec- 
tion, lens, eye, camera, colored lights, colored 
pigments; conduction, convection, and radia- 
tion of heat. 
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6. ASTRONOMY: Includes galaxies, solar 
system, comets, meteors, telescopes, seasons, 
moon, tides, eclipses. 

7. ELECTRICITY: Includes static electricity, 
electric current, dry cell, storage battery, am- 
peres, volts and ohms, series and parallel, elec- 
tromagnets, generators, transformers. 

8. COMMUNICATION: Includes sound 
waves, frequency, overtones, sonar, vocal chords, 
ear, microphone, vacuum tube, modulation, tel- 
evision camera and picture tube, color televi- 
sion. 

9. WATER AND WATER POWER: In- 
cludes states of matter, condensation, evapora- 
tion, water table, filtering, aeration, chlorina- 
tion, water pressure, water systems, buoyancy. 

10. TRANSPORATION: Includes gasoline 
engine, transmission, brakes, forces acting on 
an airplane, airplane controls, helicopters, jet 
planes and rockets, turbo jet planes, turbo- 
prop planes. 

11. SECURING CONTINUED _ EXIST- 
ENCE: Includes asexual reproduction, spores, 
cuttings; sexual reproduction, sperm cell, egg 
cell, pollination, chromosomes, genes, domi- 
nant and recessive characters. 

12. AIR AND WEATHER: Includes air, 
oxygen, nitrogen, carbon dioxide, uses of in- 
creased and decreased air pressure; weather, 
cold and warm front, low- and high-pressure 
areas, precipitation. 


From ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FILMS, 1150 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, IIL: 


AIRPLANES: HOW THEY FLY: 10 mins., 
black and white ($60). Through demonstrations 
of air on a Ping-pong ball and blowing through 
a spool, children learn what makes an airplane 
stay up. Diagrams of the wing of the airplane 
show lift. Controls are explained. (Jr. High) 


ROCKETS: HOW THEY WORK: 16 mins., 
color ($180), black and white ($90). By com- 
parison with a sprinkler system, the principle 
of the rocket is explained. It is explained that 
the speed depends only on the amount of fuel 
the rocket can carry since it goes faster as the air 
resistance becomes less. This shows the need 
for a multistage rocket, The use of the gyro- 
scope in guidance is explained. Color is an im- 
portant factor in this film. (Jr.-Sr. High) 


EARTH SATELLITES: EXPLORERS OF 
OUTER SPACE: 17 mins., color ($180), black 
and white ($90). A satellite is similar to a ball 
on string whirled rapidly. In order to produce 
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an artificial satellite, a speed great enough to 
overcome air resistance and gravity must be 
attained. This is done by rockets, Instruments 
powered by solar batteries are used to relay 
messages about air density, meteors, temperature, 
and radiation. The film closes with a view of 
plans for a giant space platform. (Jr.-Sr. High) 


PEOPLE OF THE NETHERLANDS: 16 
mins., black and white ($90), color ($180). The 
location of the Netherlands is shown on a map. 
Reclamation of land by canals, windmills, and 
pumping stations is described. In addition to 
agriculture, the Netherlands is noted for tulips, 
cheese, and diamond cutting. (Jr. High) 


From FitmM ASsoOciATES OF CALIFORNIA, 10521 
Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif.: 


EARTHQUAKES AND VOLCANOES: i2 
mins., black and white ($62.50), color ($125). 
To understand volcanoes and earthquakes the 
structure of the earth is explained. By anima- 
tion a cross section of the earth shows that 
during its formation faults occur. On these 
faults or breaks in the earth’s surface earth- 
quakes occur when the earth shifts. At the 
same places openings occur to allow volcanoes 
to break forth. The closing scenes of the erup- 
tion of Mt. Kilauea in Hawaii are very effec- 
tive in showing the fiery destructive river of 
lava as it flows into the sea. Color is necessary 
to full impact. (Jr. High) 


From INTERNATIONAL Fitm Bureau, 57 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, IIl.: 


EL CUMPEANOS DE PEPITA: 16 mins., 
color ($150). A story of a Mexican girl narrated 
in Spanish. She goes on a boat ride and sees 
fishermen with their nets. On her return she has 
a surprise birthday party with music and danc- 
ing. (Jr.-Sr. High) 


VAMOS A PERU: Each part 11 mins., black 
and white ($50), color ($100). A Spanish version 
of the films, “Republic of Peru” and “Lima, 
Capital of Peru.” Discusses Peru's location, 
cities, means of travel, and archaeological ruins. 


VAMOS A GUATEMALA: 20 mins., black 
and white ($100), color ($195). A Spanish lan- 
guage version of the film, “Republic of Guate- 
mala.” It considers the location, physical fea- 
tures, history, agriculture, and customs. It also 
shows the Mayan civilization and tourist attrac- 
tions of Guatemala City. 














HOW TO GIVE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


A ''HEAD START" 


TEACHERS and career advisors are ever 
on the alert for material to stimulate the 
better students to greater achievement ; 
school librarians, too, are presently search- 
ing for suitable books to buy under the 
National Defense Education Act. Happily, 
the Barnes & Noble educational paper- 
backs meet the requirements of all these 


educators on every score! 


FoR OVER two decades the world- 
famous College Outlines and Everyday 
Handbooks have proved to be a vital help 
in broadening students’ interests and en- 
riching their cultural backgrounds. Use of 
these Outlines and Handbooks makes 
studying easier because they make it easier 
for the student to become acquainted with 


each subject as a whole. 


HERE ARE some of the inexpensive 


Barnes & Noble paperbacks that will help 


your students gain perspective in the three 


major fields of study—mathematics, sci- 


ence, and language 


Pree Examination Copies 
avatlable to Instructors 


FOR COLLEGE... 





[ MATHEMATICS | 


ame ty FOR EVERYDAY USE. By William L. 
a x | RULE: How to Use It. By Calvin C. Bishop 


ALGEBRA. Gerald E. Moore. $1.50 

PLANE GEOMETRY PROBLEMS WITH SOLUTIONS 
By Marcus Horblit & Kaj L. Nielsen. $/.25 

ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. By C. O. Oakley. $1.25 

ANALYTIC GEOMETRY PROBLEMS. By C. O. Oakley 


$1.95 
COLLEGE MATHEMATICS. L. Neilsen. $1.95 
ae A TRIGONOMETRIC TABLES. By Kaj L. 

ielse 
PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. By Kaj L 


Nielsen. red 
THE CALCULU Cc. 2. Oakley. $!.50 
NG. By Josef V. Lombardo 





ENGINEERING DRAW 
Lewis O. Johnson; 7. Irwin Short; Albert J. Lom- 


bardo. $2.50 
ENGINEERING DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. By Steve M 
Slaby. $2.50 





SCIENCE | 


PHYSICS. By Clarence E. Bennett. $1.25 

PHYSICS PROBLEMS AND HOW TO SOLVE THEM 
By Clarence E. Bennett. $!.25 

PHYSICS WITHOUT MATHEMATICS By Clarence E 
Bennett. $! 25 

ROCKS AND MINERALS. Richard M Pearl. $1.9 

ANATOMY & PHYSIOLOGY (2 vols.). By E. B. Steen & 
M. F. Ashley Montagu. $2.50 each 

ATLAS OF HUMAN ANATOMY (8 colors). » Franz 
Frohse, Max Brode! & Leon Schlossberg. $2.25 

GENERAL BIOLOGY. By Gordon Alexander. $1.25 

GENERAL BOTANY. By He J. Fuller. $1.25 

a YEAR COLLEGE CHEMISTRY. By John R. Lewis. 
' 

ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By Ed. F. Degering. $2.25 

PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. By Scott L. Kittsley. $1.50 

CHEMISTRY Sage = & HOW TO SOLVE THEM. 
By Paul R. Frey. $1.50 

FOOD AND YOU. By Edmund S. Nasset. $!.25 

GEOLOGY. By Richard Field. $1.50 

es OF PHYSIOLOGY. By Elbert Tokay 


$!. 
GENERAL ZOOLOGY. By Gordon Alexander. $!.75 


| LANGUAGE | 


SPANISH FOR BEGINNERS. By Charlies Duff. $1.95 

SPANISH GRAMMAR. Eric V. Greenfield. $1.25 

FRENCH FOR BEGINNERS. By Charles Duff. $1.95 

FRENCH GRAMMAR. Francis M. Du Mont. 4 

GERMAN GRAMMAR. By Eric V. Greenfield. $1.25 

AN OUTLINE-HISTORY el GERMAN LITERATURE. 
By Werner P. Friederich. $2 

HISTORY OF RUSSIA. - Pelthes Kirchner. Paper, 
$1.75; Cloth, $2.75 
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‘“‘ Besides being a reader 
of LIFE, I’m a teacher. 
I mention this because 
LIFE has both 
personal and professional 
values for me. 

For example...’’ 


As a LIFE reader—and a professional in the field 
of education— what examples would you give 
to illustrate the value of LIFE to you and your school? 


Your answer to this question could be worth $100.00! 


If you'd like to add $100.00 to the value 
of your personal library (in books of your 
own choosing) the Publishers of LIFE in- 
vite you to write them a short letter on 
the following subject: 


“The Value of LIFE in our School” 


The Publishers are extending this special 
invitation to you and to all educators in 
every phase of education—from kinder- 
garten to graduate school—as part of a 
broad inquiry into LIFE’s impact on vari- 
ous areas of public and private life. 


Your letter will be regarded as personal 
correspondence and will not be published 
without your consent. 


The writers of the five letters selected as 
best by the judges will receive 


$100 in Books 


of their own choosing. 


In addition to these five Grand Prize 
Awards, the Publishers will present 


$50 in Books 


to 20 Second Prize winners. The writers 
of the next 50 letters selected for Honor- 
able Mention will receive their choice of 
one of the following LIFE books: 


LIFE’s Picture Cook Book 
LIFE’s The World's Great Religions 
LIFE’s The World We Live in 


To qualify for any one of these awards, your 
letter on “The Value of LIFE in our School” 
should be postmarked no later than June 30, 
1959 and should be addressed to: 


Mrs. Mary Johnson Tweedy 
Director of Education 


aa: 


15 West 48th St., New York 20, N.Y. 





